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Believe your eyes.. 
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For years, it has been easy to recognize a Pontiac— 
for Pontiae is the one car with distinctive ‘‘Silver 
Streak” styling. And Pontiac quality is just as 
unusual as Pontiac appearance—by deliberate 
design. From engineering blueprint to finished 
product, the first emphasis, at Pontiac, is on quality. 
Whether judged from the standpoint of basic design, 


fineness of raw materials, or honesty of craftsman- 





- they’re right! 





ship—we believe no better car is made. Yei—Pontiae 
is remarkably economical. There are no “luxury” 
costs in it—and it is manufactured in some of the 
newest and most efficient factories in the industry. 
Pontiac not only gives you real quality—it gives you 
real value, too. This is always true of Pontiac, year 
after year. So decide now to make your next car a 


Pontiac—regardless of when you expect to get it. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 
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Above: Monty Mann, Vice-President and Media 


66 
es URING the war most phases of American busi- 


ness changed rapidly and radically. Many looked forward to a 
pst-war period of relatively stable conditions. Instead of realiz- 
ing this, virtually all business is finding the tempo of change 
acelerating at an unprecedented rate. 

“In our continuing studies of markets for our clients, 
we are increasingly impressed with the extensive 
changes now taking place. These are being influenced 
by greatly broadening markets, changes in consumer 
demands, changes in personnel, and operating tech- 
tiques revamped to suit today’s conditions. 

“Our clients who manufacture and market products 
for the institutional field including hotels, hospitals, 
«hools, colleges, restaurants, and other types of insti- 
utions are being advised of the need for a continuing 
reappraisal of these changes. They are impressed with 
he desirability of broadening their market-consciousness to in- 
dude the entire field of mass feeding and mass housing. This 
market must be cultivated aggressively and constantly to obtain 
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Director of Tracy-Locke Company, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


great benefits available through its huge purchasing power.” 
The foregoing comments by Monty Mann, Vice-President and 
Media Director of Tracy-Locke Company, Inc., of Dallas, Texas 
are especially significant at this time in view of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine’s recent re-survey of the institutional field which 
shows this market as being more than eleven billion 
4 dollars in size. 
WI INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only monthly pub- 
lication, and INSTITUTIONS Catalog Directory is the 
only annual publication reaching all related segments 
of the institutional field. These publications offer man- 
z ufacturers of products which have an application to 
mass feeding and mass housing, the widest possible 
coverage of those who buy and specify the huge quan- 
tities of products, equipment and supplies consumed 
by institutions throughout the nation. Further informa- 
tion regarding this eleven billion dollar market, and the only 
publications which cover all its related segments can be obtained 
by writing direct .. . 


itution, 
GArint / 


or consult your advertising agency. 








NEW FACTS ON BONED FROZEN MEAT 








* Hotels 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying facto 
going institutions which make up the 11 billion dollar institutional market. 





¢ Industrial Cafeterias © Office Buildings 
* Restaurants © Schools ¢ Clubs 
* Hospitals © Colleges ¢ Jobbers, Dealers 
* Railroad Systems ® YMCAs, YWCAs ¢ Other Public and 
* Air Lines ¢ Government Agencies Private Institutions 
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Highway Trailer fa. 
tory at Edgerton, Wis. 
consin, has total floor 
space of 400,000 square 
feet, a 1400-ft. progres 
sive assembly line, and 
its own foundry, forge 
and machine shops, 


Highway Trailer fac- 
tory at Stoughton, Wis- 
consin, includes 300,000 
square feet of floor 
space, serves as head- 
quarters for sheet metal 
and utility body pro- 
duction operations. 





Highway’s own foundry produces highest Forged parts for Highway Trailers are pro- Highway machine shops are equipped with 


quality castings at low cost. duced in Highway’s own forge shop. all the most modern facilities. 





ton, Wis. 
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(y"" thirty years of successful manufactur- 
ing experience—a nation-wide network of 
factory branches and distributors—manufactur- 
ing facilities unexcelled in the industry—such 
sthe Highway Trailer Organization of today! 
Highway converts raw materials into the 
fnest of castings — produces axles, brakes, 
supports and many other components under 
the same roof — with one overhead, one profit! 
This is one of the reasons that Highway’s 
taller line has long been acknowledged as sec- 
nd to none. By means of the large foundry, 
ftge and machine shop facilities, certified con- 
tol is maintained. 
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Highway Trailers are manufactured 
— not merely assembled 


Many buyers have found it advantageous to 
purchase trailers which are actually manufac- 
tured, not just assembled. 

Write for complete facts about the new High- 
way Freightmaster and Clipper—it pays to 
operate Highways. 

There is still some exceptionally good terri- 
tory open to distributors. Why not write us and 
let us describe the opportunity? 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY“ TRAILERS 
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Fuel supply. The threat of spreading 
shortages in coal and oil focused atten- 
tion on supplies and distribution of 
fuels. 

The Department of Interior opened 
a conservation program. Consumers 
were urged to save fuel; oil companies 
were asked to allocate gasoline and oil 
to insure supplies for essential users. 
The Federal Power Commission gave 
a pipe-line company authority to cur- 
tail deliveries to 50 natural-gas dis- 
tributors in six States, when necessary 
to share supplies equally. 

Government officials asked Congress 
for price and rationing powers over 
coal and oil, for use in possible emer- 
gency conditions. 

Distributors of oil products in North- 
eastern States asked the Senate Small 
Business Committee for help. They 
said major oil producers had reduced or 
cut off oil deliveries in many cases. 

The Maritime Commission announced 
that 96 tankers are being taken out of 
the reserve fleet and being put back 
into service. Lack of tankers has been 
causing oil shortages, particularly in 


New England. 


Food outiook. The national farm 
production goal for 1948 was set at 
356,000,000 acres of crops, 9,000,000 
more than the 1947 crop. Agriculture 
Department estimated, however, that 
actual food output next year would be 
about 5 per cent less than in 1947. 
That will leave, after exports, 146 
pounds of meat per person,’ compared 
with 156 pounds in 1947. Per capita 
supplies of corn products will be down 
12 per cent; canned vegetables, down 6 
per cent; poultry, down 3 per cent; 
milk and cream, down 2 per cent. Sup- 
plies will be higher in butter, cheese, 
rice and sugar; about the same in eggs, 
fresh vegetables and wheat products. 
Next spring’s meat scarcity will follow 
the present plentiful supply, Depart- 
ment experts said. Meat output in the 
week ending November 22 was 12 per 


The March of the News 


cent. higher than a year ago and only 
slightly under the all-time November 
high established in 1943. 


Labor disputes. The number of 
strikes in October—175—set a new low 
for 1947. Labor Department figures 
showed that 60.000 workers left their 
jobs during October because of labor 
disputes, resulting in the loss of about 
1,850,000 man-days of work. About 
2,000,000 man-days were lost in Sep- 
tember because of strikes. The Depart- 
ment said federal mediators settled 83 
strikes in October and settled another 
405 disputes before strikes were called. 


Appointments. President Truman 
broke tradition to appoint a career 
man as Postmaster General. Jesse M. 
Donaldson, formerly First Assistant 
Postmaster General, was named to suc- 
ceed Robert E. Hannegan as head of 
the Post Office Department. The Pres- 
ident also sent to the Senate for con- 
firmation the names of nearly 500 per- 
sons appointed to federal jobs during 
the congressional recess. Included were 
the leading figures in the new national 
defense organization, members of the 
National Labor Relations Board, new 
administrators for federal agencies deal- 
ing with veterans’ affairs, housing, im- 
migration and social security. 


Alien property. About $260,000,000 
worth of property owned by enemy 
aliens in the U.S. was taken over be- 
tween the outbreak of war and June 
30, 1946. Additional assets owned by 
Germans and Japanese have been found 
since then, but valuation is not com- 
pleted. Reporting on sales of this prop- 
erty, the Justice Department said prop- 
erty sold by June 30, 1946, had brought 
the Government about $68,800,000. 
The sale of much remaining property 
is held up pending court settlement of 
disputes by various claimants over ac- 
tual ownership of the property in- 
volved. 
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Which Girl 


GETS MORE 


inc girl at the right. The girl at the left? 
She’s just working harder. She must assemble, 
interleave, type and register information 
through many thicknesses of paper, correct 
carbon copies individually. 

But the other young lady types on a single 
sheet—a new Multilith reproducing master 
which already has the form on it in reproduc- 
ing ink. She makes erasures just once. Then 
from this ove writing, she quickly transforms 


blank paper into finished business records — 





Purchasing * Receiving * Inventory * Order Writing * Shipping * Billing 


WORK DONE? 





complete with form and written information 
—on a Multigraph duplicator. 

These amazing new masters provide few or 
many clean, legible copies—will even repro- 
duce themselves—make a master froma master ! 

A demonstration will show how the exclu- 
sive Multilith process can speed work-flow, cut 
costs, eliminate stocks of printed forms. Ask 
your local Multigraph representative, or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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To give you a quick report on the way things are shaping up: 

Rationing by card for meat, gasoline, fuel oil remains improbable. 

A price freeze as of a fixed date is not to occur. Price control, even for 
a few key commodities, is not likely. Congress will balk at it. 

Wages, salaries will not be put back under control. 

Allocation of steel might be tried, but it is improbable. Instead, more 
care will be taken by private industry in voluntary allocation. 

Bankers will keep a rather free hand in granting credit. 

It is to be difficult to sell Congress on need for revived war controls in 
peacetime, to give back to Government power to set business policies. 











There will be more of a wartime feel to things, even so. 

Meat will be on a near-famine basis by early 1948. People will howl. 

Coal will be short, homes cold in some areas if winter is severe. 

Fuel oil is going to be very short in some regions. Householders will prob- 
ably be rationed by their dealers on basis of 1946 use. New homes with oil heat 
and no previous dealer ties will have their special problems. 

Gasoline in some areas will tend to be rationed by filling stations. 

Clothing of almost all kinds will be abundant. There won't be shortages of 
white shirts, shorts, children's clothing. Most former shortages won't revive. 

Draft of men is unlikely, too, although its revival will be urged. 


U.S., on a big diplomatic offensive against Russia, will press ahead, will 
pour in the goods and promises of goods to gain more advantages. 

Russia, on the defensive, is stirring trouble, but stands to lose. 

In France, Communists are losing politically by strike actions, are very 
unlikely to gain control of the nation. They're more likely to be cracked. 

In Italy, the Communists chance is better, but still quite slim. 

In Germany, U.S.-Britain hold the whip hand with control over the Ruhr. 
Russia will have to beg or to come across with something very tangible to get a 
voice in the rebuilding of that important industrial center. 

U.S., with goods, food, dollars and promises of more, is pushing Russia 
back, ending for the time being her chance to gain control of all Europe. In 
Europe, there is some expressed concern lest U.S. press its advantage too hard, 
lest it go so far as to cause Russia, in retreating, to try to make a desper- 
ate move that could touch off a military reaction. 





It's this diplomatic offensive, backed by U.S. goods, that is putting a new 
Strain on U.S. industry, that's leading to demand for more controls. 

In wartime, admirals and generals kept demanding more and more from the 
Civilian population so that they could have a free hand with U.S. resources. 

In peacetime, generals turned diplomats keep insisting on more and more, on 








powers that will leave them to dispose of U.S. resources in new battles. 
Congress, however, which balked at some things in war, balks more now. 





Dilemma confronting those who resist peacetime controls is this: 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 




















NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Almost everybody wants Russia kept on the defensive. That takes goods. 

If goods are siphoned abroad to back the diplomatic campaign against the 
Russians, with no controls to cushion the effect, then shortages appear, runs 
develop for some goods, prices rise and mass of voters gets stirred up. 

If controls are restored, however, businessmen, farmers, others who are 
normally Republican are offended by Republican support for controls which is re- 
quired if they are to be put back. That could hurt in a close election. 

Either way it goes, Mr. Truman seems to have opposition over a barrel. 





On the issue of large-scale foreign aid in itself: 

Democrats in Congress are almost solid for the program of aid. 
Republicans are split. At least 50 per cent are in favor. 

Democrats plus Republicans who favor are more than a Congress majority. 
So: Billions in new aid will be voted after long argument. 








When it's all added up, as 1948 rolls along..... 

New cars will be turned out at a rate slightly above 1947. 

Trucks may not be produced at quite the 1947 rate. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, other electrical goods 
for household use will be produced in about the 1947 volume, maybe above it. 

New houses will be turned out at a rate higher than in 1947. 

Food, except meat, maybe milk, will be about as available as it now is. 

Gasoline will be used in greater quantities than at present, although all 
the wants of all motorists might not be met. 

In other words, living standards will be higher next year, not lower. 





Prices, will be higher, too, moderately higher. 

Living costs, over all, are likely to rise about 5 per cent. 

Rents will continue to increase. Rent control still will not apply to new 
houses and some increases will be allowed landlords on old houses. 

Food will cost somewhat more. New-car prices may be up 5 to 10 per cent. 
Building costs will hold around present levels, or rise a bit. Clothing will 
cost about as much as it now costs, or maybe a little more. 

A runaway inflation, however, seems quite unlikely. 





Troubles ahead won't be due so much to exports as to piling up of goods in 
inventories at home, to a tendency to stock up and Sometimes to hoard. 

Exports, net over imports, won't exceed $10,000,000,000. 

Inventories at home are rising at annual rate of about $12,000,000,000. 

The figure on exports is for both goods and services. It assumes that Con- 
gress will give all of the billions of aid requested. Inventory figure is for 
goods alone piling up in U.S. Inventory building had slowed earlier. 

What it means is this: By talking scarcity, by threatening controls, trying 
to scare people into accepting controls, high officials are creating a run on 
raw materials, are actually generating the scarcities they claim not to want. 
Exports with aid next year won't exceed and probably will be lower than exports 
in 1947. Production of goods next year will be higher than this. 








Truman stock still holds quite high for 1948. He's playing it smart. 
General Eisenhower's chance rises with any evidence of Truman strength. 
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To help the busy reader follow important trends in national affairs, 
we are extending the Néwsgram through the magazine by means of brief para- 
graphs in larger type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to 
give in Newsgram form additional items of essential news. -- The Editors 
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“lve always been a part 
of your telephone service’’ 











“You'll find my name on your Bell telephone 
—you see it on reels of cable being fed into 
manholes or strung on poles—you’ll find it, too, 
on the complex equipment in your telephone 
exchange. 


“As the supply member of the Bell Telephone 
team, I manufacture equipment, purchase sup- 
plies, distribute both to the telephone com- 
panies, and install central office equipment. 


“Year in, year out, I help my Bell Telephone 
teammates to give you the world’s best tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible cost. 


“Remember my name—it’s Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all 
of telephone kinds for telephone 
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Why Patapar 
is called the 
WONDER PAPER 


What is Patapar* Vegetable Parchment? It’s 
paper. But by a process of parchmentizing its 
fibres are fused together giving it great pow- 
ers of resistance. Patapar works wonders for 
business men in many fields who have prob- 
lems that can’t be solved with other papers. 








Patapar is famous for wet-strength. Put it 
in water. Soak it for days. Even boil it. Pata- 
par won’t go to pieces. 





Patapar resists the penetration of grease, fats, 
oils. It is wonderful as a wrapper for protect- 
ing products like butter, bacon, shortening. 








Mn OES . 
Patapar has an exquisite texture. It is white, 
rich and appealing. It can be printed color- 
fully with brand names and designs. We do 
the printing in our own plants which are 
specially equipped for print- 
ing Patapar economically in 
one or several colors. 


BUSINESS MEN: Patapar 
comes in many weights and 
finishes. For more informa- 
tion write on your business 
letterhead for booklet U. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
ranch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, in considering an income 
tax deduction for partial worthlessness of 
a (lebt, wait until further worthlessness 
develops and deduct the entire amount of 
the loss in a later year. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules that one company need not 
take a deduction for partial worthlessness 
in each year that the loss occurred. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be held 
responsible for the antiunion acts of an 
employe merely because other workers in 
your plant mistakenly regard him as a 
supervisor. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that an employer had not 
engaged in unfair labor practices when an 
antiunion petition was distributed by an 
employe who occasionally acted as fore- 
man during absence of the regular fore- 
man. The Board decided that this em- 
ploye’s duties were of a production nature, 
rather than supervisory. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export more freely sug- 
ar, molasses and many types of candy. 
Restrictions on these commodities are 
eased by the Office of International Trade, 
which allows such exports to most coun- 
tries under general licenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy dried eggs from the 
Government for export. The Department 
of Agriculture offers to sell for export its 
holdings of 29,000,000 pounds of dried 
whole eggs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in some cases, recover prop- 
erty in Germany that was taken from you 
by the Nazis. The Department of State 
and U.S. military authorities announce 
procedure for recovery of identifiable 
property in the U.S. occupation zone of 
Germany but not including Berlin. The 
order affects property taken vy the Nazis 
between Jan. 30, 1933, and May 8, 19435. 
Claims must be filed with the central filing 
agency in Bad Nauheim, Germany, by 
Dec. 31, 1948. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to upgrade 
a reinstated veteran on the basis of time 
spent in military service if you have an 
established practice of not crediting work- 
ers with time spent on leaves or furloughs. 
A federal district court decides in two 


and administrative decision; 


cases that the Selective Service Act dog 
not require employers to disregard gy) 
company rules to raise vetérans to highe 
wage brackets or better jobs on the basi 
of length of service. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as income benefician 
of a testamentary trust, expect to be al 
lowed an income tax deduction for e. 
penses of the trust that were paid by th 
trustees and charged to the principal ¢ 
the trust. The U.S. Tax Court rules jy 
one case that such a deduction may no 
be taken by the beneficiary. 


* * * 


YOU CAN print your own income ta 
withholding statements, to be given ty 
your employes in connection with 19 
wages, if you follow regulations just issued 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Th 
rules give full details for reproduction ¢ 
Form W-2. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now 
ages to _ persons 


mail larger gift pack. 
in Italy. The Pos 
Office Department raises the weight limit 
of gift parcels to Italy from 11 to % 
pounds. The limit of one package a week 
is dropped. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy surpli 
electronic equipment from the Gover. 
ment after Feb. 29, 1948. War Assels 
Administration announces that sales wil 
end on that date. Any supplies remainin; 
will be donated to educational institutions 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect NLRB to over 
rule a trial examiner’s recommendatia 
under the Taft-Hartley Act unless you 
file within 20 days an exception to that 
particular recommendation. In one recell 
case, the Labor Board took action onl 





on the parts of an examiner’s report t 
which exceptions had been filed. Other 


recommendations of the examiner wert 
allowed to stand. 
* * * 
YOU CAN find out from a mimeo 


graphed ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue about the procedure to follow i 
getting a refund of excess Social Securit 
taxes withheld on salaries of more thal 
$3,000 during a single year. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ' 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consie 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Unirep 51aT& 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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At RCA Exhibition Hall, radio, television, and electronics are on parade in thrilling exhibits. 


‘World's Fair’ of radio-electronic wonders...RCA Exhibition Hall 


100,000 visitors every month—that’s how _ waves heat steel red-hot in a jiffy. 
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people have responded to the new and Hear new RCA-Victor recordings. Take 
fascinating RCA Exhibition Hall in home a souvenir message from globe- 
Radio City, New York. encircling RCA Communications — see 

Like a “World’s Fair,” this is a place — Radiomarine’s radar and how the NBC 
where you can watch, and even operate, Network operates to bring its “Parade 





many recent developments of RCA Lab- of Stars” to your home. 
watories. Television, radio, loran, the Conveniently located in the heart of 
electron microscope, and other scientific Radio City—at 40 West 49th Street— 
achievements .. . youll find them “on RCA Exhibition Hall is open 11 a. m. to as hale 
show,” and thrilling to see. 9 p.m. daily. Everyone is welcome, there | RCA Laboratories, Princeton, N. J., a 
F 4 Ee / : great research center, and “birthplace” 
For instance: step on a platform and is no admission charge. Radio Corpora- _of many of the radio-electronic achieve- 


télevi ' bs . : : fens ? ments shown at RCA Exhibition Hall. 
uevise yourself, see yourself in action _ tion of America, RCA Building, Radio Research conducted here is reflected in 


the fine quality in any product bearing 


2 a television screen. Watch radio City, New York 20, N.Y. the names RCA, or RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
iese| LOCOMOTIVES 











No cylinder heads 
or valves 


mean less weight, less bulk, greater efficiency in 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives 


Fairbanks-Morse 
@ A name worth remembering 








Ti. pistons in each cylinder... 
driven apart by a central explo- 
sion. This is the principle of the 
exclusive opposed-piston diesel 
that powers Fairbanks-Morse 
Diesel Locomotives. 


It eliminates cylinder heads and 
valves, reduces moving parts—and 
so makes servicing and mainte 
nance easier, less frequent, lowet 
in cost. 


Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 
are powerful, efficient, economical 
to operate —and they’re backed by 
117 years of manufacturing expeti- 
ence. No wonder that more and 
more diesel locomotives bearing 
the name Fairbanks-Morse are 
riding the rails of America. 
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Deadlock and a dark horse ap- 
sear ahead for G.O.P. in 1948. 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Dewey lacks a 
majority on either first or second- 
thoice basis. Mr. Stassen has a 
following; Gen. Eisenhower com- 


ing up. 

Poll shows Republican leaders 
plitting sharply. 

Congress Republicans go for 
Mr. Taft and Gen. Eisenhower. 
Mr. Dewey is strong among Gov- 
enors, National Committeemen. 

G. O. P. field, though, appears 
tobe narrowing to a few. 


The race for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1948 is wide 
open. Any one of a half-dozen candi- 
dates can win the title. But the going 
wil be rough. 

A poll by The United States News 
of Republican leaders who will 
have most to do with picking a 
andidate for their party makes 
these points clear: 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 

is the top favorite of his party’s 
leaders. 
§ Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, is liked second best, but 
the Republicans rate him as having 
a better chance than any other can- 
iidate of winning the nomination. 

A deadlock is in sight. Senator 
Taft and former Governor Harold E. 
‘lassen, of Minnesota, have enough 
combined strength of their own to 
block a Dewey nomination, without 
the aid of favorite-son candidates. 

A dark-horse candidate, General 
ofthe Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Scoming up fast. The Republicans 
wow give him a better chance of cap- 
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6.0.P. NOMINATION POLL FOR ‘48: 
PREVIEW OF CONVENTION VOTING 


Growth of Stassen-Eisenhower Strength 


turing the nomination than they give Mr. 
Stassen. 

Other candidates. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, Governor Earl War- 
ren, of California, and Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, all are rated as 
having less chance of being nominated 
than General Eisenhower has. 

The United States News poll reflects 
the views of Republican Governors, mem- 
bers of Congress, and the National Com- 
mitteemen and Committeewomen who will 
head the State delegations going to the 
party’s convention next year. It is a poll 
of greater importance than a public-opin- 
ion poll because, in many cases, these are 
the individuals the 
choosing at the convention. Questionnaires 


who will do actual 
were sent to 415 persons. 

Two questions were asked. The first 
was: “Who, in your opinion, will be the 
Republican nominee for President in 
1948?” The second question asked was: 


“Who is your personal preference for the 
Republican nomination?” On the second 
question, a first and second choice were 
asked for. 

To assure a freedom from restraint, no 
names were signed to the replies and those 





—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Fost-Dispatch 


taking part in the poll were assured that 
their identity would remain secret. 

Answers were recorded from 216 per- 
sons, or a more than 50 per cent response, 
which is exceptionally high for a poll con- 
ducted by mail. Every principal geograph- 
ical area in the nation was represented in 
sufficient quantity for the poll to be repre- 
sentative of the nation-wide views of 
Republicans. 

Results of the poll, in detail showed: 

First choice of 28 per cent of the Re- 
publican leaders is Senator Taft. Twenty- 
two per cent like Governor Dewey best. 
This question brought 190 replies. 

Second choice of 16 per cent of those 
replying was Governor Dewey. Next on 
the list of those getting second-choice votes 
was General Eisenhower. He got 14 per 
cent of the 163 votes recorded in this por- 
tion of the poll. 

The most-probable-nominee listing was 
given to Governor Dewey by one of every 
three of those replying. Only half as many, 
or one of every six in the poll, thought 
Senator Taft would get the nomination. 
There were 216 replies in this group. 

The personal-preference chart print- 
ed on page 15 shows the combined votes 
of members of Congress and State 
leaders. But a closer analysis of the 
returns show a sharp divergence be- 
tween the views of these two groups 
of Republicans in every area of the 
study. The standing of the three top 
candidates is affected by this differ- 
ence of opinion. 

State leaders—who will have more 
to say about who is nominated than 
the Congressmen will have—give a 
broader support than the Congressmen 
do to Senator Taft, Governor Dewey 
and Mr. Stassen. These State leaders 
favor men who have come up through 
the ranks of the party. They give only 
bare mention to such outsiders as Gen- 
erals Eisenhower and MacArthur. 

Eighty-two per cent of the vote of 
the State leaders went to the three 
most prominent candidates. Senator 
Taft got 33 per cent, Governor Dewey 
got 29 per cent and Mr. Stassen got 
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20 per cent. These are the men the party 
leaders in the States would like most to 
have as their candidates. 

In this voting, Senator Taft and Mr. 
Stassen got 53 per cent, or enough to 
stop Governor Dewey without any aid 
from favorite-son candidates. It indicated 
clearly that Senator Taft and Mr. Stassen 
have a tighter grip upon Republican opin- 
ion outside Washington than members of 
the party in the capital have thought. 

The Congressmen gave less support 
than the State leaders to the three top 
candidates. They rated their top favorites 
in this order: Senator Taft, 26 per cent; 
Governor Dewey, 19 per cent; Mr. Stassen, 
11 per cent; and Senator Vandenberg, 
Governor Warren and Generals Eisenhow- 
er and MacArthur, 7 per cent, each. 

In their voting, the Congressmen spread 
their opinions wider, brought more names 
into the field and tended to break down 
the uniformity that was shown by the 
State leaders. 

The second-choice votes give a clue 
to what would happen in the convention 
after the first few ballots, when candidates 
begin to drop out and delegates begin shift- 
ing their support to other men. 


A table of these votes in the poll re- 
flects the rise of General Eisenhower’s 
strength. It also lifts General MacArthur 
and Senator John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
into the foreground. 

Here, the voting on the top eight can- 
didates getting second-choice mention is: 
Governor Dewey, 16 per cent; General 
Eisenhower, 14 per cent; Senator Taft, 13 
per cent; Senator Vandenberg, 12 per 
cent; Senator Bricker, 10 per cent; Gen- 
eral MacArthur, 9 per cent; Mr. Stassen, 
8 per cent; Governor Warren, 7 per cent. 

The tabulation indicates that the maxi- 
mum strength that the top five candidates 
might expect after their second-choice dele- 
gates have come to them in convention is: 
Senator Taft, 41 per cent of convention 
vote; Governor Dewey, 38 per cent; Mr. 
Stassen, 22 per cent; Gen. Eisenhower, 1914 
per cent; Sen. Vandenberg, 1744 per cent. 

In a deadlock, the breakaway from 
Senator Taft and Governor Dewey would 
produce interesting vote shifts. Judged by 
the second-choice voting, the breakaway 
from the two top candidates would pro- 
duce about this result: 

Senator Taft’s delegates would be di- 
vided among ten candidates in about the 


——— 


following proportions: Senator Bricker, 95 
per cent; General MacArthur, 18 per cent: 
General Eisenhower, Mr. Stassen, Gover. 
nor Dewey and Senator Vandenberg, 19 
per cent, each, and the remaining 9 per 
cent spread among Speaker Joseph W 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, House Ma. 
jority Leader Charles Halleck, of Indiana. 
Governor Warren and Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts. 

Governor Dewey’s delegates would go 
to the following nine candidates in about 
these proportions: General 
22 per cent; Governor Warren, 20 per cent: 
Senator Taft, 13 per cent; Senator Vanden. 
berg, 11 per cent; Mr. Stassen and Speaker 
Martin, 10 per cent, each, and the remain. 
ing 14 per cent divided equally among 
Senator Bricker, General MacArthur and 
Warren R. Austin, United States Repre. 
sentative to the United Nations. 

In the breakaway from Senator Taft. 
Senator Bricker and General MacArthur 
would be the principal beneficiaries. And 
in the collapse of the Dewey drive, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Governor Warren 
would be the gainers. 

The Eisenhower rise is reflected most 
clearly in the chart of votes on the ques- 


Eisenhower. 


Selections by top Republicans... 


MOST LIKELY NOMINEE 
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jon of who the Republican leaders think 
; most likely to win the nomination. 
Here the General’s dark-horse candidacy 
moves between Mr. Stassen and the two 
laders—Governor Dewey and Senator 
Taft. His chances of winning are rated 
amost as high as are those of Senator 
Taft. Even so, 33 per cent of the party 
aders think Governor Dewey will win. 
Here, again, there is a sharp difference 
{ opinion between State party leaders 
nd Congressmen. The two groups agree, 
imost exactly, in rating Governor Dew- 
y's chances as one out of three. But the 
State leaders give Senator Taft second 
nlace in their voting, with Mr. Stassen 
ihird, and General Eisenhower fourth. 
Members of Congress, however. place 
General Eisenhower second on their list of 
probable winners: Taft, third: 
General MacArthur, fourth; Mr. Stassen, 
ith. It is the heavy congressional vote 
for General Eisenhower that moves him 
up into third place on the composite chart 
oi page 14. The General gets 11 per cent 
of the vote of State leaders, and 16 per 
ent of the congressional vote. One of 
eery six Republicans in Congress thinks 
the General will be the nominee. 


Senator 








MacArthur 


General 
twice as many such votes from members 
of Congress as he does from the State lead- 
ers, who will have most to say about the 
the way their delegations vote. 


Similarly, 


gets 


On both charts, Senator Taft and 
Governor Dewey get exactly half of the 
votes. Half of the party leaders prefer 
these two men to all others. And, similar- 
ly, half of the party leaders think that one 
of these two men will be the nominee. But 
neither of the men. nor the two of them 
together, holds the majority needed to win 
the nomination. ; 

The two top men divide half of the dele- 
gates. The other half is spread among six 
or eight other men. If a deadlock comes, as 


the signs indicate. the candidate must 
come from among these others. That is 


what happened when Senator Taft and 
Governor Dewey, then a district attorney, 
fought each other to a standstill in 1940. 
The late Wendell Willkie the nom- 
ination. 

Comments written by Republicans in 
replying to the questionnaires indicated 
that they are thinking again in terms of 
a Taft-Dewey deadlock. Besides the two 


generals, they mentioned Mr. Stassen. 


got 


Governor Warren and Senator Raymond 
Baldwin, of Connecticut, as men who 
might break a deadlock. 

Senator Taft drew commendation from 
quite a few Republicans who did not list 
him as their first choice. Some typical 
comments were: “Best man, but not the 
type to win votes” “Lacks human 
and social qualities” . “Unattractive 
to the masses” . . . “Great, but stubborn, 
self-centered, has little common-man ap- 
peal.” 

General Eisenhower was called a man 
of great popular appeal. Several said he was 
a likely candidate in event of a deadlocked 
convention. Typical remarks were: “Can 
tell Russia where to go and make it stick” 

‘A military man might our 
needs at this particular time.” 

MacArthur comments 
similar. Several leaders said they might 
change their votes if he became available. 

A winning candidate was the upper- 
most desire in the minds of many. Several 
said this was a “must.” Two said they 
want “anybody that can win.” 

It is the search for a winning candi- 
date that may give the nomination to 
a general. 
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Paradox in U.S. Business: 
Optimism Despite Worry 


There is a small run on goods 
to get ahead of controls. 

Scramble is on in steel, but it 
isn't getting far. Steel industry is 
starting to tighten sales, divide 
steel carefully. 

Inventory buying generally, 
however, is in a sharp rise. 

Price decline, if it should hit, 
would hurt badly. Business is 
caught in rising prices, rising 
costs, new credit needs. 

Optimism, even so, still is the 
dominant attitude. 


Chicago 

Threat of revived controls thus far 
is touching off only a mild scramble 
for goods. Housewives are not rushing 
to stock up. Businessmen in some in- 
stances, however, are trying to step 
up their buying of steel and other 
scarce materials. For the most part 
they are hitting a stone wall, as the 
materials they want are not available. 

There is a general feeling among busi- 
nessmen that Congress will balk at restor- 
ing price control, allocation of materials, 
rationing. The result is that there seems 
to be a minimum of disturbance in the 
business attitude. Export control on a 
more stringent basis will be welcomed. 
Some bankers oppose restored control over 
installment selling, but there isn’t much 
opposition among businessmen generally 
to those controls. 

Wage controls would be more popular 
if they could be put back without accom- 
paniment of price control or rationing. 
Farmers like the idea of wage controls, but 
do not want price control for grains or 
meats. They object, too, to the idea of 
Government purchase and resale of the 
entire grain crop, or of the wheat crop, 
at a fixed price. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News finds in this area 
that concern over prospect of rationing 
and other controls is rather academic to 
date. 

There is a feeling, though, that short 
crops in 1948 could force a lot of things 
that now seem remote. In the Midwest, a 
severe or even critical meat shortage is 
foreseen for early next year, and repercus- 


16 


sions from this might stir action by Con- 
gress in an election year. 

Over all, however, the outlook seems 
to be for business about. as usual in a 
period of inflation. 

Voluntary allocation is taking firmer 
hold in steel. Some users making nonessen- 
tial goods are finding their steel supplies 
cut down. Other producers, making essen- 
tial goods, are getting more steel. The auto 
industry has been getting less than its pre- 
war proportion of steel and may get more 
under revised quotas. The construction 
industry, the farm-machinery industry and 
builders of freight cars can expect bigger 
shares of steel. 

Some steel is bringing $300 a ton in the 
gray market, in contrast to the regular 
price of $85, but it is uncertain how much 
is moving in these channels. 

Steelmakers are hoping that allocation 
on a voluntary basis will lessen the pres- 
sure for formal Government allocation. 

Lumber is short, but this is partly be- 
cause retailers do not want to load up with 
inventories at present high prices. Short- 
age of freight cars also is a factor. Mill 
stocks are reported high. 





—Charles Phelps Cushing 
THE CUSTOMERS 
. .. inside—optimism and caution 





Consumer credit is expanding with th 
ending of Government controls. ( ompeti- 
tion among lending firms makes it easier t; 
buy used cars and heavy-duty householj 
appliances. Where Government rules pp. 
quired a third down and balance in }; 
months in buying a car, terms now pernji 
down payments of as little as 25 per cep} 
with the balance spread over 24 months 
This situation has brought warnings fron 
some bankers that credit terms have bee, 
eased too much, and has resulted in pre. 
sure for restoring federal controls. 

Inventory buying obviously is on the 
rise, but buyers are showing caution be. 
cause of price uncertainties. The buying 
that is going on produces a need for mor 
money to finance goods at high prices 
Store inventories represent a six to eight. 
week supply of goods, enough to cauy 
trouble if prices should drop sharply. 

Bank loans are going up to finane 
larger inventories. Because of high price 
businessmen are increasingly dependen 
upon bank credit to finance their buying, 

Bank-credit control, however, is op 
posed. Businessmen generally would rathe 
trust bankers than Government officials 
determine who should have a loan and 
who shouldn’t. Pressure for Government 
control, though, is expected to bring 4 
tightening of loan policy among banker 

Business in this area generally is boon. 
ing, with holiday trade running well ahead 
of last year. Sales, both in dollars ani 
volume, are expected to be higher tha 
1946 when the holiday buying is over 
Stores are well stocked, and, if Christma 
buying begins to slump earlier than usual 
many of them are prepared to start clear 
ance sales early, perhaps around Dee. 1i, 

Price trend still is upward, and mo 
buyers look for the rise to continue 
least for six months. The extent of th 
increase depends to a large extent upo 
next year’s crop prospects and the size ¢ 
wage increases to be granted in the spring 
Businessmen recognize the danger in : 
rising price level, but prefer price uncer 
tainties to price controls. 

Wages, it generally is agreed, are dit 
for a third boost since the war, but neitle 
employers nor unions want interferent 
from Government in fixing the new wag 
level. Many white-collar workers in tle 
Chicago area are just now catching up 0 
second-round increases. In many cas 
these are made not only to lessen inequitie 
with wage earners, but also to maintail 
staffs. Turnover is found to be high, av! 
productivity and morale not too good. 

Summed up, the attitude of busines 
men in this area generally is one of 
strained optimism. This optimism, hor 
ever, is tempered by the uncertainty ¢ 
doing business in a period of increas 





inflation. There is no doubt, however, thi! 
the vast majority of business people prele 
the risks of inflation to a return to prt 
control and rationing. 
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Imagination twists “backbones” 


TO MAKE CARS LAST LONGER FOR YOU 
ead 


=~ 


Crankshaft test, built by creative 











































imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


They torture steel until it screams out loud! 


These people are listening to part of 
an automobile shriek. 

They are watching a test devised 
by our engineers to make sure your 
engine’s “backbone” —the crankshaft 
—will give long trouble-free service. 

The test can duplicate, in an after- 
noon, years of the hardest strain you 
could give this part of your car’s 
engine . . . as if you were driving it 
at top speed day after day. 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


The yellow and black piece at the 
top of the device is a section of crank- 
shaft. The blue bars hanging from it 
are heavy metal. Electronically vi- 
brated at terrific speed, they try to 
tear the shaft apart. 

From this test our engineers gather 
new information on crankshaft strain 
and strength. As a result, they have 
been able to build extra sturdiness 
and longer life into our cars’ engines. 


Sometimes they run the test until 
the steel cracks. Then the hum of the 
machine changes to the screech of 
metal punished beyond endurance. In 
this way they learn where endurance 
limits are, and how to extend them. 

This strenuous test is another ex- 
ample of how practical imagination 
gives extra value to the owners of 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 





DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL KB MODELS 
New features and improvements. 
Brilliant new styling. For details 
see your International dealer or 
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Great Trucks 
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International Model KB-6... 
Basic gross weight rating 14,500 
pounds. On this tough job the 
basic gross weight rating should 
not be exceeded. 


HOW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
ARE SPECIALIZED 


to Fit Every Hauling Need 


illustrations tell about a system; not a hit-or-miss 


method of guessing. 





They’re Load-Co-Ordinated by the INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. This exclusive Inter- 
national service tells the truck operator exactly how 
much payload is practicable for his trucks on his 
operation. 

They’re Performance-Co-Ordinated at Internation- 
al’s four great truck plants, with engines, transmis- 
sions, axles, and all other units and attachments 
specialized to the work each is to do. 

Illustrations on this page explain the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. Note that the 


agree? 


en eye Sere ee 


The International Truck Line is the most complete 
line built. It includes 22 basic models that specialize 
into more than 1,000 different types of trucks —every- 
thing from light-delivery vehicles to giant trucks for 
extra-heavy off-highway hauling. Thirteen different 


engines are used. 
For details, see your International Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


& 


International KB-6 with a bottler’s body. The 
job this KB-6 does is not nearly so tough 
as the one shown above, and the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM will 
show that the gross weight rating may be in- 
creased to as much as 17,500 pounds. 


This International KB-6 with a sprinkler body 
operates under completely favorable condi- 
tions. The INTERNATIONAL TRUCK POINT 
RATING SYSTEM analysis of the job will show 
that the gross weight rating for the KB-6 may 
be increased to 18,800 pounds. 





International KB-7 Truck-Tractor with a semi- 
trailer. The basic gross combination weight 
rating is 29,000 pounds. When operating con- 
ditions are more favorable, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM will 
show how much extra payload may be carried. 
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ID FOR PRICES: FEAR OF CONTROLS 


price freeze isn’t coming. 
ther is rationing of gas, oil, 
gat. Price will go on doing most 
fhe rationing. 
Autos may get more steel; 
” , juke boxes, cans, less. 
ilding won't be cut back. 
edit will remain abundant, 
heap, in financing of home pur- 
ha: 2s, will not be tightened. 
Meat may be under the coun- 
by early 1948. 
Threat of control, not many 
controls, will be counted on 
» keep inflation from running 
ay, wages in line. 


Answers now can be given in fairly 
efinite form to questions about the 
utlook for revived control over busi- 
ss and finance. The answers show 
hat few new controls stand much 
hance of approval by Congress. 
Z Stress, instead, is to be placed upon vol- 
tary methods of price control, rationing, 
) $4; ak-credit control. Rent control, export 
3 Each. atrol, other formal controls still on the 
. oks will be extended, probably until 
ne titPiarch $1, 1949. Definite termination dates 
il be written into any controls extended 
newly created. 
Outlook is for extreme caution on the 
of Congress in putting back any con- 
§ that have ended since the war. Con- 
is counting on the fear of controls 
mg businessmen and labor leaders, for 
ime being, to act as a brake on specu- 
and other inflationary forces. 
"price freeze, formally applied, is 
sted, but highly improbable. A threat 
some price control might be restored 
be counted upon to restrain basic 
Stties from marking up prices much 
wm-product prices are not to be lim- 
iby a fixed ceiling. Meat prices are ex- 
by officials to skyrocket early in 
but control, even so, is not now 
ed with favor in Congress. 
ge control, salary control are spark- 
AO support in Congress. 
lioning on a formal basis is viewed 
‘extreme coolness by a majority in 
that would have to approve 
ing. Rationing on a voluntary basis 
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Inflation Deterrent in Powers of Congress 


is being favored, and consumers of fuel 
oil, gasoline, maybe some other products 
will gradually become aware of this form of 
rationing. 

Allocation of industrial materials by law 
stands less than a 50-50 chance. Informal 
allocation in steel, other scarce materials, is 
to be tightened. 

Rationing, allocation by business is 
to gain importance. Chances are this will 
be the only control used to divide goods 
unless inflation runs wild. 

Gasoline will tend more and more to be 
rationed by manufacturers to filling sta- 
tions. Filling stations will tend—where sup- 
plies are short—to limit the amount to 
individual customers, with old customers 
likely to be favored. An appeal is likely to 
be made to automobile users to hold down 
driving. Rationing of gasoline by card is 
improbable on the basis of reaction in 
Congress. 

Fuel oil in some areas, particularly the 
East and Northeast, will be rationed by 
manufacturers to suppliers and by sup- 
pliers to individual users. Old customers 
are likely to be favored. New users of oil 
for heating may face rough going. An effort 
will be made to induce householders volun- 


tarily to conserve oil by holding down 
room temperature. 

Meat, by early 1948, probably will be 
under the counter in many areas and avail- 
able to old customers on a preferred basis, 
but at high prices. 

In steel, allocation by the companies is 
highly probable on a much more careful 
basis. Antitrust laws prevent the steel in- 
dustry from doing a co-ordinated job of al- 
locating. Individual companies, however, 
are expected to follow something of a pat- 
tern to be outlined by the Government. 

Automobiles are likely to get more steel, 
sheet steel in particular, than they have 
been getting. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, other 
household equipment are expected | get 
about the same amount. 

Farm machinery will get more steel. 

Toys, amusement equipment, juke 
boxes and other nonessential products are 
likely to be cut back on steel. 

Cans for beer seem to face a sharp cut. 

Metal furniture may get less. Oil burn- 
ers may, too, since oil is short. Water heat- 
ers, coal furnaces will get as much or more. 

Jobbers in steel might possibly get a 
smaller proportion of output. It is the view 


CONTROL TALK: SECRETARY ANDERSON & SENATOR TAFT 
... fear rather than force is the brake Congress is considering 
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of Government officials that much steel in 
the “gray market” is moving via jobbers. 
Part of this steel is moving into export, so 
that a larger-than-normal proportion of 
steel is going abroad. 

In construction, the outlook for con- 
trols is a little more uncertain, but still on 
the negative side. 

Home construction will not be limited 
at this time by tighter terms of credit 
through Government action. Marriner 
Eccles, Federal Reserve Board Chairman, 
recommends a tightening of credit terms 
to check the boom in housing at present 
high prices, but his recommendation is 
highly improbable of acceptance. 

Commercial construction, except for a 
very few categories, is not likely to go back 
under control. 

Industrial building will not be limited 
by official action. 

Public works will be held back, where 
the Federal Government can exercise con- 
trol. However, federal aid for highways is 
allocated and will go ahead. 

Building-material allocation on a for- 
mal basis is not in sight. 

Price control is another whole field 
that is being explored, but one in which 
action by Congress is very improbable on 
the basis of present attitudes. 

An OPA is not to be recreated. 

Control of prices, if it should be voted 
in event of a runaway situation in meat 
and grain prices next spring, would be 
accompanied by a formula permitting price 
rises as costs rise. Strongest control to be 
expected would be on the basis of the Taft 
formula which President Truman vetoed 
in 1946 on the ground that no control was 
preferable to this limited control. 

Price-control formula of the vetoed 
1946 bill required that on “each product” 
the price would be that of October, 1941, 
“plus the average increase in costs in the 
industry making that particular product.” 
Each time a cost—such as wages—went 
up, the price could be raised. 

A price freeze, as of a particular date, 
is not now considered. 

Purchase of the entire U.S. wheat crop 
or corn crop at a fixed price, and its resale 
by Government is officially suggested. 
That might catch on as an idea if grain 
prices skyrocket further, but it is not now 
probable. A price of $3.50 has been sug- 
gested for wheat if purchase by Govern- 
ment were undertaken. 

Rents will continue to be controlled as 
at present. Limited control that now ap- 
plies will be extended to about March 31, 
1949, but strengthening is not probable. 

Credit controls face a varied outlook. 

Installment credit is likely to be put 
back under control early in 1948. Control 
would run until March 31, 1949. Terms 
will be the same as under the old Regula- 
tion W if Congress acts, as probable. 

Charge accounts are not likely to go 
back under control. 
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—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


BUT WILL IT RUN? 
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RATIONING—REMEMBER? 
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arose in Philadelphia Bulletin 
TIME TO REDUCE? 
. «. on Capitol Hill—a cool majority 





Banks are very unlikely to be require 
to maintain a special reserve of short-tem 
Government bonds as recommended by 
Federal Reserve Board. " 

Banker judgment will continue to goy. 
ern extension of credit in all fields eXcept 
installment loans. You get that story jy 
detail on page 50. 

Export controls definitely will be ¢. 
tended and strengthened. Control of «&. 
ports is popular in Congress in the hop 
it will ease pressure for domestic controls fh 

Export licenses soon will be required 
a broad new list of products. 

Exports will be guided toward Europ, 
away from Latin America. However, whik 
this is true, it can generate some strong 
opposition when industry wakes up to the 
fact that it tends to offend long-term cus. 



















tomers in Latin America while favoring ‘ing | 
future competitors in Europe. png | 

Export-control enforcement will be jarm 
come more efiective. Congress is sure to Doll 
provide money for a larger staff. : 

In other fields, the outlook for 1. Or ! 
stored controls is this: Som 








Inventory control is not now in pro ‘ill be 
pect. Buying for inventory is rising again 
at a rather rapid rate. Control can he othe | 





exercised, however, only through a formal 



































system of allocating materials, and that is There 
not now favored by Congress. vill stay 
Margin requirements in trading on com-fhorse_in 
modity exchanges are very likely to be Mill find 
made subject to Government direction Bhey are 
Margins will be kept at 334% per cent, eagift 
as at present, according to Clinton Ander Biay 
son, Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Ande-§ |," 
son says he foresees no need of raising is well 2 
margins above 50 per cent in any cas his aid 
Yet he is asking Congress to set no limit js 1 ( 
on his authority to raise requirements. ranch ¢ 
Stock-market margins required of pur program 
chasers will not be lowered from the 1 fithat. 
per cent now required. Efforts to get lov § Right 3 
ered margins for purchase of new issues tached 
of securities are not making an impressiot Bills being 
on the Federal Reserve Board. others wil 
Wage controls are likely to be no mor BMarshall 
than a subject for conversation. Labor Brent in | 
union pressure is strong. tockpiled 
Idea of reviving controls, in reality, i The ide 
more likely to serve as a deterrent to pric fBhould req 
markups in the part of the economy i fRerlain sta 
which prices are managed than it is to be fKomething 
an idea accepted by Congress. Labor leat (Otherwise 
ers, with threat of revived wage control fins may 
always present in Congress, will be les Russia for 
inclined to press for big new increases i #Py nothir 
hourly rates of pay (see page 32). Em jgeramoun 
ployers in basic industries will be slowet fety this eo 
to accept large wage increases without hat US. 
argument, knowing that they may run into Bpetitors in 
trouble if prices are marked up sharply § Interim 
from these levels. Austria, un 
The mere thought of controls serves Béress, is tc 
as some restraint to forces of inflation July if th 
Controls themselves always can be enacted do these ¢ 
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ow Europe Can Repay U.S. 


Money and Materials That Will Be Asked 


Europe will be asked to put up 

mency, raw materials, prom- 
es of markets in return for 
.dded billions in U. S. aid. 

Aid isn‘t all to be a handout, 
y gift with no return. 

Tin, copper, nickel, other ma- 
rials will flow to U. S. for stock- 
niling in exchange for U. S. steel, 
om machinery. 

Dollars will pry open trade 
doors if Congress has its way. 

Some billions, even so, will 
jill be gifts with no real return 
othe United States. 


There is a chance that Europeans 
yill start soon to look the U.S. gift 
orse-in the mouth. If they do, they 
vill find that the billions of new aid 
hey are to receive will not altogether 
bea gift. 

Many persons in the United States, 
ss well as in Europe, have thought of 
his aid as a handout. Actually, plan- 
ers in Congress and in the executive 
ranch of Government are shaping a 
program to keep it from being only 
that. 

Right now, some of the strings to be 
ittached are showing up in the interim-aid 
ills being considered by Congress. Later, 
thers will be included in the long-range 
larshall Plan and will provide for repay- 
went in strategic materials that can be 
lockpiled. 

The idea is that this country not only 
hould require European countries to meet 
etain standards, but also should get back 
mething of value in return for aid given. 
therwise, it is feared, the European na- 
tions may trade machinery or materials to 
Russia for modest amounts of grain, but 
ly nothing to the U.S. for the much big- 
ttamounts of food, materials and machin- 
try this country will send. Also, the fear is 
hat U.S. otherwise will be setting up com- 
petitors in Europe free of charge to them. 

Interim aid for France, Italy and 
Austria, under the bills going through Con- 
sess, is to be given by the United States 
uly if the nation receiving aid agrees to 
o these things: 

Give full publicity within its borders to 

purpose, source, character and amounts 
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—Standard Oil Co., N. J. —Triangle 


VENEZUELA—OIL MALAYA—TIN 





—Wide World 
SOUTH AFRICA—DIAMONDS BRITISH GUIANA—BAUXITE 
.». Strings attached to U. S. dollars would mean repayment in strategic materials 
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of the commodities that are being provided. 

Set reasonable prices on any of the 
commodities sold to its own people, and 
use those commodities efficiently. 

Create a special revolving fund, in 
which all money received from sale of the 
commodities will be placed and which will 
be used only for relief and other specified 
purposes within the country. 

Prohibit removal or export of goods 
furnished by the United States, as long as 
these are needed in the recipient country. 

Furnish information promptly on_ re- 
quest of the President concerning method 
of distribution and use of commodities pro- 
vided, and permit our representatives to 
observé afd report. 

Other conditions favored by Congress- 
men may be included. Markets for U.S. 
goods, for example, will have to be as- 





One proposal is that the European nations 
should finance these strategic materials, 
to be turned over to the United States, 
with the funds they receive from selling 
to their own people the materials and 
farm machinery this country supplies. 
Thus, the U.S., which is on the way to 
exhausting its sources of various strategic 
materials, can get something of value back 
for at least part of the help it provides 
to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 
What can be done in the matter of 
stockpiling is spelled out by the House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid, of which 
Representative Eaton (Rep., of New Jer- 
sey, is chairman and Representative Herter 
(Rep.) , of Massachusetts, is vice chairman. 
A 20-year stockpiling program for the 
United States is suggested by this com- 
mittee, known as the Herter Committee. 


—Acme 


REPRESENTATIVES EATON & HERTER 
...a 20-year stockpiling program was suggested 


sured by nations receiving aid, if the ideas 
of some Congressmen are finally written 
into law. 

The long-range plan will include 
these or similar conditions for the supply- 
ing of food, fuel and fertilizer, and in addi- 
tion will require repayment for industrial 
equipment and raw materials. 

Industrial equipment, under the plan 
being shaped, will be financed by the 
World Bank through ordinary loans. Re- 
payment is to be made in dollars over a 
period of years. Interest will be above 
3 per cent. In these loans, the United 
States will be financing competitors for 
the future, but will insist that the loans 
be handled on a definite, commercial basis. 

Raw materials, semifinished steel and 
such equipment as farm machinery also 
will be provided on a long-term loan basis, 
but without interest. It is in return for 
these goods that the U.S. will ask for 
strategic materials that can be stockpiled. 
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It estimates that nations to receive aid 
under the Marshall Plan can supply this 
country with strategic materials of an 
aggregate value of $142,000,000 each year 
over the 20-year period. That is at prices 
assumed to be lower in the future than 
now, At present market prices, the mate- 
rials would have a value of $200,000,000 a 
year, and the total over the 20 years would 
be $4,000,000,000. The shipments for stock- 
piling are to be in addition to commercial 
imports of these same materials, totaling 
more than $250,000,000 worth a year, paid 
for by individuals and private firms here. 

The list of materials that will be stock- 
piled, under the plan being framed, in- 


cludes lead, copper,- tin, bauxite, zinc, 
nickel, tungsten, manganese, diamonds, 


chromite, mica and graphite. 

Sources in view are mainly the colonies, 
dominions and other outlying areas in 
which currencies of the European nations 
can be freely used. Among the areas named 


by the committee are Burma, South A frie 
French Morocco, Australia, Tanganyik, 


Rhodesia, Canada, Belgian Congo, Turkey, 


Malaya, the East Indies, British Guian, 
the Gold Coast, Portugal, West Afric, 
Sierra Leone, New Caledonia, India, Cey. 
lon and Madagascar. 

An example, taking the case of lead 
will show how the stockpiling program ; 
expected to work. The total amount ¢ 
lead recommended to be set aside each 
year is 75,000 tons. Of this amount, 15,00) 
tons is to come from mines in Burma—j 
area where the British pound sterling jj 
the standard money. Burma formerly wa 
an important lead-producing area, but th 
mines were put out of commission during 
the war by the Japanese. 

To begin with, the British Government 
will get a quantity of material—say, up. 
finished steel—from the United Stats 
under the Marshall Plan. Next it will sel 
this steel to private firms in Britain fo 
pounds, which will be deposited in a spe. 
cial fund in the Bank of England. 

Some of these pounds, with approval 
of U.S., will be used by Britain to heb 
private lead-mining companies in Burm 
rebuild their facilities. Additional pound 
will be used to pay for labor and meet 
other costs in producing lead in the r 
opened mines. Then the lead produced wil 
be shipped to this country and stockpiled 

Britain will have the steel from U.S, 
which can be made into machinery and 
exported, possibly to Russia in exchange 
for grain. The U.S., in return, will acquire 
some lead that can be put away against 
new emergency. 

In other cases, the United States wil 
seek guaranteed access to sources of ms 
terials, rather than the materials them 
selves. One such case being discussed i 
that of high-grade iron ore in Labrador 
which may become this country’s mail 
source of iron in a few years. It is sug 
gested that the U.S. arrange with Brita 
for treaty rights to some definite shar 
of this ore. 

Similarly, the U.S. probably will ask for 
a guarantee, by treaty, of this country’ 
right to buy oil in Venezuela controlled by 
British interests. In still another case, U.S 
firms owning bauxite mines in the Guiana 
may be protected by treaty against expr 
priation. 

Where U.S. dollars are needed for deve: 
oping mineral resources, private investor 
in this country will have an opportunity 
to share in ownership. 

The immediate effect of all the 
plans for getting something of value 2 
return for American goods sent to Europe 
already is appearing in Congress. May 
members are opposed to providing mor 
billions for Europe in the form of chant 
But they are indicating that, if the Unite! 
States is to get valuable assets in exchang 
for these billions, their opposition will mel 
away. 
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of lead. 

eral ‘| A tax cut could be had by all 
ide ead iteverybody in U. S. paid the full 
t, 15,008 igx he is supposed to pay, if 
rma—ap Z 

cline a taxes Weren‘t dodged. 

eT ing Ky 

erly ws} Tax dodging has cut at least 
- 

: fe: $5,000,000,000 from revenue. 

‘| Taxpayers who pay all they 
ernment ® gwe suffer a penalty imposed by 
“Say, Ul- 
| Stats those who pay less than the law 
will sli calls for. 
itain for ° 
th py Salaried persons get stuck. 

Self-employed—merchants, doc- 
ne tors, farmers, taxi drivers, others 
o help ; 
: Burm “Sometimes escape. 
ese A tax cut is less of a prospect 
nd meet : ° 
“the mf Wing to tax dodging. 
uced wil The G 4 : 
ockyiil e Government could easily give 
m U.S. every taxpayer a cut of more than 
ery ani 20 per cent next year if the incomes 
oxchang | that have escaped taxation could be 
| acquire located and taxed. 
againstsff A 20 per cent tax reduction would cost 
oily about $4,000,000,000 a year in reve- 





ates wif me, By a new official estimate, 
s of mf amount that is now owed to the 
ls then- Government in evaded taxes is 
sussed i $5,000,000,000. That estimate, by 
abrador,§ Under Secretary of the Treasury A. 
v’s malt f LM. Wiggins, is conservative. Some 
t is sug officials say the total probably is 
) Britain nearer $8,000,000,000. 


ite shar In either case, it becomes clear 


that, if the Government could lay 





Il ask for hands on that money, there would be 
countrys § plenty in the till for a 1948 tax cut, 
rolled by § for $2,500,000,000 of debt retire- 
ase, U.S f ment, for big-scale aid to Europe, 
Guiant’ § and for a balanced budget. As it is, 
st expt there may not be enough for all that. 
Tax dodging, thus, becomes a 
or deve @ matter of direct concern to every- 
investor f body who does pay his high postwar 
yortunlly § taxes on time and in full. How much 
the Treasury is able to recover from 
all thee tax evaders in the crackdown now 
value 1% going on might well determine how 
> Europe on the Government can afford to 
s. Mat! write off some revenue through a 
ing mor @ tax cut, 
} charit} Who escapes taxes? In the 
e Unite’ two years since the Treasury began 
exchang this intensive hunt for tax chiselers, 





will met the agents of the Internal Revenue 


ureau, under Commissioner George 
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HUNT FOR INCOME TAX EVADERS 


Scrutiny of Self-Employed by the Treasury 


J. Schoeneman, have learned a lot about 
where to look for “hot” tax money. 
Proof of this is found in the fact that 
recoveries of back taxes are growing month 
after month. Additional assessments of 
taxes since mid-1945 total well over 
$3,000,000,000. 

Agents point out that the great majority 
of taxpayers have little opportunity to 
beat the tax collector. People who work 
for salaries or live on dividends can be 
counted on, by and large, to come clean, 
because their earnings are reported directly 
to the Treasury. Agents have learned that 
the big recoveries are to be had from self- 
employed taxpayers. 

Farmers, for example, are getting more 
and more attention of revenue agents. 
Many farmers keep no books, which makes 
it hard to check on their earnings and 
expenses. But, in Kansas, the district col- 
lector found a way. He sent out teams of 
agents to make a spot check. They went 
from farm to farm, asking questions about 
1946 earnings. A surprise number of farm- 
ers suddenly “remembered” items of in- 
come that they had failed to include in 
their tax returns. The drive on farmers 
in that one State has produced additional 
taxes totaling $5,000,000. Similar cam- 
paigns in other States are to be expected 
in the months ahead. 





—Acme 
TREASURY'S SCHOENEMAN & WIGGINS 
. .. the odds on evasion are diminishing 


Doctors and other professional people 
also are proving a rich source of back-tax 
money. They often are paid in cash, which 
may or may not show up in their account 
books. Not long ago, agents got interested 
in the case of an aged doctor whose tax 
returns did not reflect the wealth he ap- 
parently had accumulated. They found tax 
violations going back over 15 years, and 
collected $1,900,000 in taxes, interest and 
penalty. 

Storekeepers in growing numbers are 
getting into tax trouble. Some violations 
result from ignorance of tax laws. Others 
are the result of outright evasion. Agents 
recently found that a firm that had been 
reporting income only from retail sales 
was doing a big wholesale business in 
the basement. It developed that the firm, 
to protect itself from federal agents, had 
deposited its wholesale profits in 55 scat- 
tered banks. 

Automobile dealers have become in- 
volved in a number of local tax drives. 
In one city, agents uncovered a widespread 
practice of understating profits made on 
used cars taken in trade on new cars. Such 
profits often failed to show up in the 
dealers’ income tax returns. Findings in 
this city were passed along to other col- 
lectors as a tip on what a checkup on car 
dealers might produce. 

Other businessmen are finding 
the Bureau more and more alert to 
questionable entries on their tax re- 
turns. Many of these cases involve 
legal points that have to be settled 
by civil lawsuits. For example, the 
U.S. Tax Court has had to rule on 
dozens of cases involving expense 
accounts. But not all expense-ac- 
count cases require court rulings. 
One businessman set an arbitrary fig- 
ure of 2 per cent of sales as a de- 
duction for his expenses. The Bu- 
reau found that his actual expenses 
were much lower. In the same case, 
agents challenged the taxpayers’ con- 
tributions to charity. In the end, he 
was assessed an additional $687,000. 





Service trades—barbers, taxi 
drivers, plumbers and others—are 


favorite targets for local drives. The 
usual system here is to let the word 
leak out that there is to be a local 
crackdown on some particular trade. 
This frightens dozens in that trade 
into coming clean. In one city, 
agents selected two taxi drivers at 
random, called them in and ques- 
tioned them closely about their earn- 
ings. Other taxi drivers soon were 
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... the Treasury has learned that most of the “‘hot’’ tax money is in the hands of self-employed taxpayers 


flocking in to report that they had “for- 
gotten” to include some items of income 
in their tax returns. 

Waiters, bellboys and others who get 
much of their incomes from tips are get- 
ting increasing attention. The Bureau be- 
lieves that petty violations among this 
group are so numerous that they are cost- 
ing millions every year in revenue. Two 
waiters now are being prosecuted in Cali- 
fornia. This case is counted on to scare 
hundreds of others into getting straight 
with the Treasury. 

Gamblers, big and little, are known to 
have beaten the Treasury out of huge 
sums which were due in taxes. Tips from 
their victims have turned up many of 
these violators. 

Black marketers, in cases that go back 
to war days, still are being caught in large 
numbers for tax violations. These include 
black-market deals on automobiles, liquor, 
textiles, sugar, poultry, meat and many 
other products. One man was found to 
have bought 3,900,000 pounds of rationed 
sugar for a fictitious candy manufacturing 
company. He resold the sugar at huge 
black-market profits. Agents recently as- 
sessed him $310,000 for taxes, interest and 
penalty on those profits. 

Spotting the evader. Using the tricks 
they have developed, Mr. Schoeneman’s 
agents have caught hundreds of evaders 
and are on the trail of hundreds more. 
Recoveries of back taxes are increasing at 
a time when the force of investigators is 
being reduced. In the year ended June 30, 
additional assessments of taxes totaled 
$1,928,000,000, an all-time high. This year, 
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that record probably will be broken, even 
though the agent force, because of reduced 
appropriations, has been cut from 27,000 
to 20,000. Hete are some of the methods 
used by tax agents: 

Big cash deals are investigated, because 
the Bureau has learned that tax evaders, 
to cover up their trails, often use cash 
instead of checks. The Bureau gets reports 
from banks and other financial institutions 
on all unusual cash transactions. An evader 
once turned in $200,000 in currency that 
was badly molded, and requested new 
currency for it. Agents found that he had 
buried it in his basement. Another viola- 
tor was caught when he bought a piece of 
real estate with $65,000 in cash, which he 
brought in an orange crate. 

Lavish spending by people whose tax 
returns show only moderate income also 
turns up many cases. Agents maintain 
watch over resorts, gambling houses and 
racetracks. 

Net worth often is the gauge of whether 
a man has come clean on his tax returns. 
Agents frequently check back over a period 
of years to see how the growth in a man’s 
money and property squares with the in- 
come he has reported. 

Tips from employes, neighbors and rela- 
tives of violators produce many clues. The 
Treasury has a- backlog of 27,000 tips 
awaiting investigation. Mr. Wiggins com- 
plains because the Treasury does not have 
enough agents to do justice to these pos- 
sible sources of back taxes. 

Rewards to informers account for many 
tips. The Treasury pays up to 10 per cent 
of the amount recovered. 


Voluntary settlements are producing big 
money. The Treasury has a standing offer 
to waive prosecution of any person who 
settles up before getting involved in an 
investigation. In the last two years, the 
Bureau has collected several hundred mil: 
lion dollars in voluntary settlements. 

Audits of tax returns produce additional 
assessments in more than a million case 
a year, even though, with its present force 
the Treasury is able to audit only about 
3 per cent of the returns filed. Most of 
these involve small amounts, and appear 
to be honest errors. But some audits u- 
cover outright tax evasion 
Nearly all of the biggest tax retum 
get a complete audit. The proportion 
tapers off in the lower brackets. At the 
bottom of the income scale, returns gel 
only a scattered spot check. It bothers 
Treasury officials that agents are not 
able to examine a wider cross  sectidi 
of returns. They say a trained agetl 
develops a knack for spotting tax evaders 
by examining their tax returns. 

The net, thus, is tightening aroul 
thousands of tax dodgers. The odds agaitst 
getting caught are diminishing, <espite tle 
cut in the Bureau’s investigating fore 
But the Treasury admits that the time 
never will come, no matter how malj 
agents might be added to the force, whet 
all tax evaders will be caught and matt 
to pay up. Current high tax rates product 
incentive to cheat, and there is no prospett 
of getting rates down to a point whet 
that incentive will be removed. Peopl 
who do pay up are to keep bearing the 
burden of those who do not. 
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Shield the products you ship with 
song, cushiony KIMPAK* creped 
wadding . . . and off they go to 
matket-—safely. For reliable KIMPAK 
provides maximum in-transit pro- 
tection. 

KimPAK is soft, clean and good- 
loking—increases the eye-appeal 
of any package. It is pleasant to 
handle and economical. Feather- 
light and flexible, it adds little 
weight or bulk to shipments. Highly 
tsilient, it effectively withstands 
shock and vibration. 

Kimpak is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent and is 
wvailable in a wide variety of types, 
thicknesses, and backings to suit 
jour particular interior cushioning 
demands. You will find a specifica- 
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Safeguards your product... 
protects your profit 


tion of KIMPAK to meet every re- 
quirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging—Surface Pro- 
tection, Blocking and _ Bracing, 
Flotation Packaging and Absorbent 
Packaging. 

Learn for yourself how versatile, 
low-cost KIMPAK can safeguard your 
products . . . protect your profits. 
Call or write your local distributor 
listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory under Packing Materials, 
Shipping . . . Wadding . . . Packing 
Equipment and Supplies . . . or Shipping 
Room Supplies. Ask him for a copy of 
the free KIMPAK book on better 
packaging methods. Or write di- 
rectly to Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Creped Wadding Division, 
Neenah, Wis. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


"T. M. Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off. 


SURFACE PROTECTION — Metal Candelabra 
Photo courtesy Flour City Ornamental Iron Company 


BLOCKING AND BRACING — Crayon Set 
Photo courtesy American Crayon Co. 





ABSORBENT PACKAGING — Liver Extract 
Photo courtesy Chappel Laboratories 





FLOTATION PACKAGING — Mounted Abrasive Wheels 
Photo courtesy A. P. deSanno & Son, Inc. 






Pe TOTALS in U.S. are rising at an 

unprecedented rate. The rise in number 
of families is keeping pace with the record- 
breaking population rise. 

The family household is the unit that 
supports the market for new houses, for 
automobiles, for household equipment of 
all kinds. Household units in July, 1947, 
totaled 39,400,000, or 300,000 more than 
Census Bureau had predicted. 

Pictogram shows what is happening. 

More families. In the 1920s, households 
rose by 5,500,000 to a total of 30,000,000. 

In the 1930s, the population increase 
slowed down and so did the number of 
families. In this period the rise was 5,100,- 
000 family units, to a total of 35,100,000. 

In the 1940s, a rise of 6,100,000 family 
units is indicated. In the year ending 
July, 1948, about 925,000 families will be 
added. For the year ending July, 1950, an 
increase of 375,000 is forecast. The trend of 
increase, thus, is to slow down, on the 
basis of official estimates, but growth may 
be underestimated. 

If estimates prove correct, U.S. will 
have added to its markets in the 40s what 
amounts to a family market twice the size 
of that in New York. Or, the increase will 
be like adding four Chicagos. 

Other changes are important, too. 

Rural areas are losing families. There is 
a strong shift of population from farming 
regions to cities. In 1940, a farm popula- 
tion of 30,000,000 made up 23 per cent of 
the total U.S. population. By early 1947, 
farm population had dropped to 27,600,- 
000, or 19.3 per cent of the total. 

Large cities made big gains meanwhile. 
Thirty-four major cities and suburbs 
count a 12.3 per cent rise in population 
since 1940. Households increased by even 
higher percentages in most areas. 

By regions, shifts are marked also. 

Far West is gaining most. California, 
Oregon and Washington, on the basis of 
population increases, will add 1,554,000 
families between 1940 and 1950. That is a 
50.7 per cent increase. The eight Mountain 
States will add only 162,000, however. 

New England stands to end the decade 
with 426,000 more families, 19.2 per cent 
more than in 1940. 

East North Central States will show 
1,389,000 more families, 18 per cent over 
1940. This group comprises Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Other areas will show smaller increases. 
Some Southern and West North Central 

farm States have lost more families than 
they will gain. Where there are changes 
in the number of families, business and 
social changes are to result. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- : ; © 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 5 (2B) rane dans 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened,” . 

” GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and f 





je MORE PAY FOR LESS WORK— 


THE WAY TO DEPRESSION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are in a period of inflation and boom now. 

But it will not last indefinitely. 

The crash will come as certainly as day follows 
night unless— 

What is the “unless” that can save us from the mis- 
eries of closed factories and unemployment? 

The answer is: Unless there is an _ effective 
enforcement by law of the principle that no man 
or group of men in any industry shall fix prices or 
regulate output. 

Today output is regulated and the American people 
are being asked to pay for the things they buy at high 
prices. Imbedded in these prices are high costs due to 
an extortion unparalleled in our history. 

Everybody, for example, is familiar with the fact 
that veterans and others cannot build houses at low 
cost today. But the reasons have not been emphasized. 
Building costs are high because there is a conspiracy 
in the building trades to do less work and insist on 
more money. It is true of other trades, too. 

In the November 21st issue of The United States 
News there was disclosed a table based on a survey 
among contractors in 60 cities. It shows that the aver- 
age worker employed in home building is turning out 
about 38 per cent less work than in 1940. The average 
worker on the basis of U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures is being paid 76 per cent more for each hour of 
work than he was paid in 1°40. 


Less bricks, more wages: Take the case of brick- 
layers. A man who was paid $13.68 per day to lay 
bricks before the war on an eight hour day basis laid 
1,000 bricks a day. Now he lays 540 bricks a day and 
gets $18.96 for an eight hour day. 

Tile setters are doing 50 per cent less work per day 
than they did before the war. 

Plumbers are doing 44 per cent less per day. 

Carpenters are doing 43 per cent less per day. 

Lathers are doing 43 per cent less per day. 

Electricians are doing 41 per cent less per day. 

Painters are doing 40 per cent less per day. 

Plasterers are doing 37 per cent less per day. 

Cement finishers are doing 36 per cent less per day. 


Note the virtual uniformity. All those workers in the 
building trades seem somehow by coincidence or oth- 
erwise to have struck somewhere near 38 per cent 
an average of less work done per day than before the 
war. 

Yet the pay increases for these same worker 
amount to about 76 per cent more for each hour of 
work. That is why building costs are 184 per cent 
higher than in 1940. 

America cannot lick inflation by a formula of more. 
pay-for-less-work. 

Inflation has been defined as the existence of a larg 
enough purchasing power that brings a greater de- 
mand for goods than can be fulfilled by what is being 
produced. 

Inflation cure—production: To cure inflation 
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it is necessary to increase the available supply 
goods. 

But if a small group of dictators say the supply 
shall not be increased and if it is apparent that this 
is concerted action, then the government must mov 
in on such a group whether they are employers or ut- 
ions. 

Sixty years ago when Congress passed the Sherman 
anti-trust law, the American people set their legé 
hand on monopoly, namely “restraint of trade.” 

The term was not easy to define but gradually the 
courts declared it to mean any substantial restriction 
on the free flow of goods from producer to consume!- 
any concerted action to restrict output or fix prices by 
collusive steps among sellers. 

It came also to mean a substantial domination 0 
the total volume of goods in a given industry by? 
single producer. 

But somehow along the line as political pressutt 
came into the picture, not all monopolies were 
strained by law. Labor unions lobbied for and ob 
tained legal exemption. 

A group of citizens calling themselves a union cat 
assume the right to dictate how much goods shall be 
produced by the workers. One dictator recently 
dered a whole industry to close down unless a Jabot 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Economic system headed for collapse and depression unless legislative 
action taken immediately—Labor union regulation of man-hour output 


causing ‘‘boom-bust’’ inflation—Increased production only answer. 


saving device was eliminated or a royalty paid his 
union for work not done by the union members. 

By fixing the number of hours that shall be worked 
at straight time, the labor unions have managed to 
limit the amount of work that may be performed. All 
overtime work is penalized at payments ranging from 
time-and-a-half to double and even triple time. Then 
Congress by law in 1937 legalized the overtime penal- 
ty idea. 

By reducing the work week from 44 hours to 40 
hours and then in many instances down to 35 and 
even 30, various union groups under the guise 
of a spread-the-work movement have actually ex- 
tracted a higher and higher total earning for less 
and less work. 

Another device has been to secure the “closed shop” 
which is an exclusive monopoly on manpower hiring. 
The union says who shall or shall not be hired. This 
means that the worker owes a continuance of his job 
or the getting of a new job to the union. Here is a pow- 
er that transcends that of government itself. 

The Taft-Hartley law, to be sure, forbade a union 
tostrike for, or an employer to grant a “‘closed shop.” 
The employer is left free to hire whom he pleases and 
at the end of 30 days the worker must join a union. 
This is called a “union shop” and can be voted by a 
majority of the workers in a plant or unit. 

This, however, has not deterred certain unions from 
using their economic power to threaten employers who 
want to obey the law. This is a situation which re- 
quires immediate attention by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

Slowdowns defraud employer: But of what avail 
is it even to comply with the “union shop” require- 
ments if the union discipline and codes of behavior can 
limit the amount of work that is to be done by each 
worker? 

Control of output even on piece work is notoriously 
alabor union strategy. It restricts not only the work 
done but the freedom of the individual worker who 
may wish to give for each day’s pay an honest day’s 
work, 


The present system makes of the worker a conspir- 
ator to defraud his employer. He knows he is paid to 
work faithfully and steadily but the union tells him he 
must not work up to standard—he must loaf on the 
job or slow down to conform to a pattern set by the 
union. 

Likewise wherever labor saving devices are intro- 
duced, unions usually insist either on “stand-by” 
workers or on slowing down the machine. Here is a 
blatant exercise of monopoly power—a regulation of 
output per man hour. 

“Conspiracy to restrain trade’’; The “closed shop” 
has been used as a means of promoting a scarcity 
of manpower. By specifying who shall or shall not 
be admitted to membership in unions, the num- 
ber of apprentices available for replacement or to 
meet increased demand is determined by a union 
formula. 

It is a crime against society for any group of citi- 
zens deliberately to create scarcity in order to promote 
either a price rise or wage cost rise or a monopoly of 
employment. 

It will be too late to lock the door after the horse 
is stolen. 

It will be too late to correct by legislation these 
abuses once the economic system has been forced into 
collapse and depression. 

The time to take preventive action is now and it is 
the duty of the Eightieth Congress to emancipate the 
American people and the workers, too, from the small 
group of dictators who have promoted the idea of 
more-pay-for-less-work. This is a brazen “conspiracy 
to restrain trade.” 

The anti-trust and anti-monopoly laws should be 
amended so that no group by concerted action may 
restrict output. 

The individual has the right to regulate his own out- 
put—he cannot, of course, be required to work against 
his will. 

But no organization has the moral right nor should 
it have the legal right to influence individuals to with- 
hold their best efforts from the job. 











Six champion drivers and || 


It takes great skill and experience to win the toughest 
test of driving ability vet devised—against the nation’s 
toughest competition. These champions are the nation’s 
finest truck drivers! Yes, truck drivers, Gentlemen of 
the Highway—always courteous .. . the first to dim 
their lights . . . the first to help in case of accident. 
They won their honors in national competition. Every 
national entry was a winner in a state contest. The first 
requirement was at least one year of accident-free 
driving. Drivers were rated on written tests for tech- 


Here are the CHAMPIONS! 


> 
Cuarutes W. ZIMMERMAN, CHESTER W. 


Smitu, Arex E. Apamskti (left to right) 
took top honors at American Trucking 
Associations’ National Truck Roadeo. 





ZIMMERMAN, a three-time champ in the 
Tractor and Semi-Trailer event, has driven 
for Cushman Motor Delivery Co., Chicago, 
for 161% years. 

SmitH wheeled a Truck and Full Trailer 
to the title in his class. He’s driven for 19 
vears—with Reliable Transportation Co., 
Los Angeles, for the past five years. 
ApAMSKI took top spot in the Straight Truck 
class. He has an accident-free record for 3 
years while driving for George F. Alger 
Co., Chicago. 


TRUCKS AND BUSES* 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICH. 


handling, reliability. A championship quality in itself! 
REO’s exclusive “More-Load” design with more payload 
per inch of wheelbase was an important factor! The 
driver gets the benefit of a shorter turning radius—better 
weight distribution for sure control, smooth stops. 





nical knowledge, rules of the road, and first-aid. Char- 
acter and courtesy counted, too! Finally, they faced 
tests of driving ability. 

Forty-nine winners of 22 state contests met in Los 
Angeles on October 27-28 for the toughest test of all— 
American Trucking Associations’ National Truck 
Roadeo (see opposite page). Ten thousand eyes saw 
these men match skills—the nation’s champions 
crowned ... and courtesy and safety on the road got 
their biggest boost. 





The second-place winners 


KENNETH Cray, Joun R. WINTER, NorBert Torzke (left 
to right) were close on the winners’ heels as they took 
second honors. 

Cray, of Associated Trucking Lines, (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) was second-place man in the Truck and Full 
Trailer event. 

Winter, of Rock Island, Il., driver for Dohrn Trans- 
portation Co., was runner-up in Tractor and Semi-Trailer 
class. Second-place men previously won state titles. 
TorzkeE, another George F. Alger Co. (Chicago) driver, 
furnished one of the Roadeo’s big thrills when he took 
second place in the Straight Truck class—just one-half 
point behind the winner. 


“The Truck of Champions!” 


The 3 champions, the 3 runners-up—and 22 others out 
of 49 contestants in the National Truck Roadeo— 
drove REO. 

Allowed free choice of trucks—from models loaned the 
Roadeo Committee by leading manufacturers—these 
men showed their ability to pick equipment for case of 
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HE American Trucking Associations, Inc.— (A.T.A.) 

for years has campaigned extensively in the inter- 
est of greater highway safety. A.T.A. originated the 
Truck Roadeo in recognition of the fact that drivers 
themselves are the most important factors. 


Truck Roadeos are held throughout the year in many 
states. Then, all state winners are entered in the 
National Truck Roadeo—a final contest to decide the 
national champions. 


Points are awarded a driver for knowledge of safety, 
rules of the road, courtesy and character, plus his 
score for the grueling tests on the Roadeo course 
(below). It is a real test for both men and machines! 
Few expert passenger-car drivers could negotiate the 
course without hesitating, stopping, going over a line. 
The champion drivers run the course in as little as 
four minutes—with near perfect scores! 


National Truck Roadeo has three events 


oe Straight Truck event (see silhouette for truck type) 
~ “Sis run first. As in all events, problems faced are 
similar to those encountered by a driver in daily work. 


Tractor and Semi-Trailer (silhouette shows truck 
type). Top driving skill is required every inch 
of the way around the course. One problem, parking in a 
space only four feet longer than the trailer. 
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Se. Truck and Full Trailer (see silhouette). 
oo ooo“ + Drivers handle a combination that’s 60 
feet long! Just imagine backing this giant into a make-believe 


alley dock—with only four inches clearance on a side! 


Drivers have free choice of equipment from trucks loaned 
to the Roadeo Committee by leading truck manufacturers. 
Officials disconnect headlamps, deflate tires, remove spark 
plugs and plant other defects that must be found by the 
drivers, as a test of their ability to keep equipment operat- 
ing on the highway. 


This year, the 3 champions, 3 runners-up and 22 other drivers of the 49 contestants selected REO! 
SUCH HONORS HAVE NEVER GONE TO ANY TRUCK BUILDER BEFORE! 


HERE IS THE COURSE—HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRY IT? 
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150 FEET 











This course puts the nation’s top truck 
drivers to the test. Here’s how: 1. Off- 
set entrance starts course; 2, Straight 
ahead with right wheels passing between 
devilishly balanced rubber balls—only 
two inches clearance a side for rear 
wheels; 3, Worse than city traffic! “For- 





ward serpentine” calls for masterful 
handling; 4. Parallel parking, in a space 
just four feet longer than the unit... 
and no time to jockey! 5, Alley-dock 
test is no cinch even for an expert. 
Truck or trailer must be stopped with- 
in six inches of dock; 6, Fire-fighting 
test! A blaze springs up as driver 





approaches. He stops—sets out safety 
flare—extinguishes fire; 7, Through a 
funnel-like passage, narrowing down to 
two inches clearance a side—and to a 
perfect stop on a finish line the driver 
cannot see from the cab. How better 
to test champion drivers—champion 
trucks? 
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WAGE-CEILING PLAN AS THREAT 


Administration Hope for Caution in Increases 


Odds are heavy against a re- 
vival of wage controls in the U. S. 

Congress, in its present mood, 
will not grant President Truman 
the power he asks to regulate 
either prices or wages. It is 
hoped, however, that the threat 
of a return to such controls will 
help keep inflation in check. 

Back of Mr. Truman’‘s proposal 
is a fear that the steel and coal 
industries will grant pay raises 
next spring, which will touch off 
another wage-price spiral. 


Employers and unions should bear 
in mind these points in appraising 
President Truman’s request for pow- 
er to revive wage controls: 

Wage ceilings of the kind imposed 
during the war are not coming back. 
There will be no new “little steel” 
formulas or similar Government-di- 
rected wage patterns. 

Wage control of all industry stands 
only a remote chance of enactment. In the 
first place, Congress is dead set against 
reviving either price or wage controls. In 
the second place, President Truman would 
use very sparingly the power to control 
wages even if he should get it. Inflation 
will have to get much worse before this 
country will return to such drastic methods. 

Salaries probably will not be touched 
under any wage-control plan. Hourly 
wages, not salaries, hold the key to another 
inflationary round of wage-price rises. 

The mere threat of revival of wage 
controls is counted on to put a brake on 
wage increases in basic industries that 
might lead to another round of price in- 
creases. The idea is that unions and em- 
ployers will go slower in raising wages if 
Congress has such a potential weapon in 
the background. The official hope is that 
wage increases to be negotiated in the 
next few months will be small, and will 
not disturb the price structure too much. 

Steel and coal are the key industries 
in the next wage-price upheaval. Wage in- 
creases here, if followed by price increases, 
could touch off a new inflation spark. Wage 
raises in either industry could set a pattern 
for other big employers. Also, higher steel 
and coal prices are translated immediately 
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—Isaacson Works 


IN THE CASE OF STEEL: A no-strike pledge by the union could 
be used by industry to help contain the wage-increase pressure 


into higher costs for other industries. These 
inflationary possibilities were in President 
Truman’s mind when he talked to Con- 
gress about wage controls. The idea is to 
discourage higher prices for both steel and 
coal, and it is hoped that the threat of 
wage controls might do just that. 

In steel, however, the very nature of the 
industry’s contract with the CIO Steel- 
workers Union can prevent a wage raise 
next spring, if the industry chooses to re- 


sist. The union is pledged not to strike 
before 1949. A wage raise can be discussed 
in April of 1948, but the unions will not be 
in a position to use pressure to force an 
increase. Hence, any raise granted at that 
time will be voluntary on the part of the 
industry. 

In coal, there is no such restraint against 
striking. John L. Lewis, as head of the 
United Mine Workers, can cancel his con- 
tract with the soft-coal industry upon 6l 


—Bituminous’Coal Institute 


IN THE CASE OF COAL: The Administration fears a wage rise, if 
followed by higher prices, would touch off another inflation blaze 
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For the Price of a CIGARETTE! 


There’s one kind of show that’s sure “box office”. It’s showing your goods 
to the folks who buy the bulk of what’s bought in the eleven Western States. 
We mean, the Hometown folks who live outside the 6 largest cities. And it’s 
your own personally conducted show for a cent per family! 


That’s what an effective ad costs in a Hometown Daily Newspaper, maybe 
even less. No other advertising medium offers such an opportunity. There’s 
one good reason. Only the Hometown Daily Newspaper covers this market. 


And here’s what we mean by “the bulk of what’s bought.” We mean that 
over 24 of all retail sales are in the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market 


outside the six largest cities. 


Over 90% of the 5,687,000 total circulation of all daily 
newspapers in the eleven Western States is confined to the 
city and retail trading zones in which they are published 
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For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers— 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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OPE RATING 
CASH 





Covurp your business make more 
profit . . . if you had more operating 
cash? Whether you need thousands or 
millions, you'll find that our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan gives you 
more money, is more flexible, more 
liberal, more conducive to progress 
and profit. 


Send today for our book, “‘A 
Better Way to Finance Your Business:’ 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get, how long you 
can use it. Learn why manufacturers 
and wholesalers have used our plan 
to a total of more than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past 
five years. Write or 
phone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit Corpora- 
tion office listed below. 


A BETTER Way 
TO FINANCE 
Your BUSINESS 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 #8 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, 
Ore. . . . and other local offices in more than 300 


cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $80,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MO. 
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Lalor Week 





days’ notice. If he does not use this power, 
the contract will run until July, 1948. 

Other industries are not considered as 
important in the nation’s price structure as 
steel and coal. Administration planners 
hope that, if these two industries hold the 
price line, other industries will follow. 

Wages as such are not the chief worry 
of the Administration. Officials would not 
object to pay raises that did not result in 
price increases. Experience in the earlier 
rounds, however, has been that higher 
prices automatically follow higher wages. 

Effectiveness of this strategy remains 
to be seen. Union leaders are talking of 
demanding wage increases next spring to 
make up for the increase in the cost of 
living that has occurred to date. They are 
not likely to put aside their wage requests 
even if prices can be held at their present 
level. And few, if any, industries will be 
willing to grant pay increases without com- 
pensating price rises. 

A delaying action, thus, is apparently 
part of the Administration’s program. The 
objective appears to be to hold pay de- 
mands in check as much as possible, and to 
keep down the size of price increases. 

If controls should come in the wage 
field, most employers and workers would 
not be directly affected. Controls would be 
applied, at the most, only to a few key 
industries. There is not likely to be any 
general wage-stabilization program such as 
occurred during the war and in the im- 
mediate postwar period. Restraints appar- 
ently will be. applied loosely. 

Prospects are for a third round of wage 
increases in most industries, and the odds 
are against any resumption of wage con- 
trols. The threat of controls on wages and 
prices, however, may serve to hold down 
the size of the next round. A pattern of 
10 to 15 cents an hour in raises now ap- 
pears to be shaping up. 


NEW TESTS AHEAD 
FOR THE TAFT ACT 


Important tests of the new powers of 
the Labor Relations Board now are shap- 
ing up. These tests will give employers and 
workers a better idea of how the Taft- 
Hartley Act will work out in practice. 

Three months of operation under the 
new labor law have brought few policy de- 
cisions. The Board has been slow to use 
its new powers. Employers have been slow 
to file cases against unions because they 
want to know more about Board policies. 

A speed-up in issuance of policy de- 
cisions, however, can be expected in the 
next few weeks. NLRB is beginning to tell 
unions and employers how the new rules 
of conduct will be interpreted. 

Major questions of interpretation of 
the Taft-Hartley law that await NLRB 
decisions include the following: 


Mass picketing raises an issue that both 
employers and unions want clarified. Since 
the law became effective, attorneys have 
argued over whether NLRB can crack 
down on a union that keeps workers out 
of a plant with a mass picket line. NLRB’s 
General Counsel Robert N. Denham now 
answers in the affirmative, by issuing a 
complaint against Harry Bridges’s CIO 
Longshoremen. 

The complaint accuses the union of an 
unfair labor practice because it used a 
mass picket line at a California factory, 
This, the complaint charges, interfered 
with the workers’ rights under the Taft 
Act to refrain from joining a_ union. 
Whether members of the Labor Board will 
agree with Mr. Denham’s interpretation 
remains to be seen. A clear-cut ruling on 





~ Barris & Ew ing 
MUSICIANS’ PETRILLO 
At issue—a featherbed 


this issue would answer one of the big 
questions about the Taft Act. 

Use of injunctions against illegal strikes 
and secondary boycotts is another phase of 
the Labor Board’s activities that needs 
further clarification. Mr. Denham has been 
cautious in using the injunction weapon 
against unions. 

In the first three months of full opera- 
tion of the Taft Act, Mr. Denham asked 
the courts for three restraining orders 
against boycotts and illegal strikes. He won 
in an Albany, N. Y., case, and the injunc- 
tion stopped a strike immediately. In an- 
other case, the court refused the injunction 
on the ground that tke offense took place 
before the law became effective. In the 
third attempt, Mr. Denham withdrew his 
request after picketing ceased. 

NLRB statistics indicate the caution be- 
ing displayed by Mr. Denham on this issue 
of secondary boycotts. In the first two 
months of operation, 65 charges of boy- 
cotts were filed with the Board. Three 
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went to court. Eighteen others were dis- 
missed as groundless. The others are being 
investigated. 

Featherbed practices of some unions 
also may be curbed when NLRB gets 
around to testing its powers on this issue. 
At least one charge is pending on this 
question. A Milwaukee radio station 
accused the AFL Musicians Union, headed 
by James C. Petrillo, of violating Taft 
Act clauses banning featherbedding and 
secondary boycotts. The featherbed charge 
is based on a reported union demand that 
the station hire four stand-by musicians 
who will perform no work. 

Pension plans are involved in another 
important question pending before NLRB. 
Unions asked the Board to rule that em- 
ployers violate the law if they refuse to 





—Harris & Ewing 
LABOR BOARD‘S DENHAM 
Accelerating—rules of conduct 


discuss a pension or insurance plan in col- 
lective-bargaining conferences with the 
unions. Employers contend that these 
issues are outside the scope of bargaining, 
that employers have a right to set up 
thir own plans without getting union 
approval. 

Slowdown strikes are another type of 
union activity that may be subjected to 
NLRB disciplinary moves. NLRB has at 
last one case accusing the AFL Typo- 
saphical Union of conducting slowdown 
strikes in printing establishments, in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. If the Board 
members decide that slowdowns of this 
type are contrary to the law, employers in 
ill industries will have a new weapon 
against the unions. 

Closed-shop clauses are at stake in 
ther cases awaiting NLRB action. Con- 
gtess outlawed the closed shop, under 
vhich an employer is forced to hire only 
tion members. Some unions, however, are 
tying to sidestep this ban by various de- 
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vices, such as the Typographical Union’s 
demand that employers agree to the 
union’s posted “conditions of employ- 
ment.” One condition is that only union 
members work in the shop. 

Another test that is being awaited in- 
volves provisions of the Taft Act aimed 
at delaying strikes that imperil national 
health or safety. Such strikes can be en- 
joined for 80 days, if the President finds 
that they threaten to cause a national 
emergency. A possible test of this section 
developed last week when AFL unions 
decided to poll their-members on a pro- 
posal to strike against Western Union. 
Wage negotiations had broken down. A 
strike would tie up much of the company’s 
telegraph lines and might be classed as 
a national emergency. If this section of the 
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—Wide World 


LONGSHOREMEN’S BRIDGES 
At issue—mass picketing 





Act is utilized, a fact-finding board can be 
designated to report on issues involved, 
while an injunction prevents an immediate 
strike. Just how this machinery would af- 
fect the bargaining positions of employers 
and unions, if used, remains to be seen. 

Most of NLRB’s work so far has in- 
volved backlog cases pending when the 
Wagner Act amendments took effect Au- 
gust 22. In weeks ahead, the Board is ex- 
pected to start framing its policies on the 
Taft-Hartley Act in a series of major 
decisions. 


PRINTERS’ BATTLE 
OVER CLOSED SHOP 


Behind the headlines covering current 
disputes in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry lies an all-out fight by the AFL 
Typographical Union to hold on to a sys- 
tem of closed shops that has been in effect 
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Air mail does not have to 
be “light weight’”” mail. 5¢ flies an 
ounce... permitting 5 page letters on 
your regular letterhead paper*. You 
can continue to use your same busi- 
ness stationery and still have your 
message carried the fastest way . . . by 
air. You can enhance these air-borne 
messages by placing them on papers 
made from new cotton fibres... “by 
Fox River”, Fox River PAPER Cor- 
PORATION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

*20 pound weight 


OUR WATERMARK -- 
is your quality guarantee. 
Look through the paper 
-.. see all three! 
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“IT’S THE FLAVOUR” 
—an unchanging story 
that has built the preference 


men hold for Teacher’s. 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York 
Importers since 1794 
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for years. The catch is that the closed shop 


is now barred by federal law. 


Wage troubles are contributing to cur. 
rent disputes in the industry, but they are 
secondary to the real issue. That issue js 
how to keep the benefits of a closed shop 
without violating the law. In its attempt 
to work out contracts that attain that 
objective, the union has produced some. 


thing new in union demands. 


Contracts negotiated with employers 
will be replaced, if the union has its way, 
with “conditions of employment” dictated 
by the union itself. One of these conditions 
is that union printers will not work with 
non-union printers. Such a condition, if im- 


posed in a plant, would merely produce a 





—Acme 
TYPOGRAPHERS’ RANDOLPH 
. « . something new is demanded 


closed shop without the name. The idea is 
being watched by other unions with a view 
to adopting it in other industries if the 
printers succeed in putting it over. 

Union conditions of work, if substituted 
for contracts, offer other advantages to 
the union. Employers are protesting to the 
National Labor Relations Board that the 
ITU plan violates all concepts of collective 
bargaining, since the employer is forced 
to take the union’s own terms, without 
reaching an agreement. One objective of 
the union here apparently is to avoid any 
possibility of being sued under the Taft- 
Hartley Act for violation of a contract, 
such as might happen if a wildcat strike 
were called. 

A 60-day contract has been offered in 
some instances, after publishers have re- 
jected the “conditions of employment.” 
Chicago newspaper publishers, for example, 
were asked if they would sign a contract 
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E that could be canceled on 60-day notice 


by either party. When the publishers 
tuned this down, as they had rejected 
qn earlier union proposal on terms of em- 
ployment, the printers struck. Chicago 
publishers demanded that the union agree 
io a written contract running for at least 
, year, as in the past, rather than the 
60-day agreement suggested by the ITU. 

Wages are less of an issue in the 
printers’ disputes than the form of contract 
and the closed shop. When the union’s con- 
tract in Chicago expired on October 21, the 
union demanded that the publishers agree 
to a new wage scale before talking over 
other issues. The publishers declined to 
agree on wages until the issue of a written 
contract was settled. 

Union pay demands in Chicago called 
for raising the scale from $85.50 to $100 
weekly, for day workers, and from $91 to 
$106 for the afternoon and midnight shifts. 

Featherbedding practices are charged 
against the ITU in other phases of the 
general controversy in the printing indus- 
try. Charges filed with NLRB by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion accuse the ITU of make-work prac- 
tices in violation of the Taft Act. The 
Association also charges that the union is 
trying to continue the closed shop and that 
it is refusing to bargain collectively. ITU 
also is accused of holding slowdown strikes, 
contrary to law. 

Opposition to these policies is develop- 
ing inside the ITU, however. A faction 
opposed to the program, and favoring a 
more co-operative relationship with em- 
ployers, announces that it will enter a 
candidate against ITU President Woodruff 
Randolph in the union’s election of officers 
next May. 

A contract for a year’s duration has been 
signed by the Akron local of ITU, in defi- 
ance of national officers of the union. The 
agreement contains wage increases of 2714 
cents an hour for day workers and 30 cents 
for night workers, to new levels of $80 and 
$86, respectively. The contract covers 
job-printing shops. 

The Akron local is ready to give up the 
closed shop and submit the question of a 
union shop to the members under proce- 
dure laid down by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
if ITU’s national officers will sign neces- 
sary anti-Communist affidavits to qualify 
the union for NLRB action. ITU officers 
are not expected to go along with the 
Akron proposal, however, at least not un- 
less they are defeated in their other moves 
to get around the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A showdown on these policies of Mr. 
Randolph is shaping up at NLRB, in ad- 
dition to the developments on the strike 
front. Actions being taken by the Board 
in this controversy indicate that it con- 
‘ders this to be a major test of the new 
labor law. A long legal battle appears like- 
ly before the test is ended. 
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Special Report 


U.S. consumers to get more 
U.S. goods, foreigners fewer. 

Export trend is down. It's 
down in autos, trucks, steel, ma- 
chinery, in cotton, tobacco, even 
in grains, meats. 

Billions in new aid will send 
exports up, but not to highs. 

Europe will get more, Canada 
a little less, Latin America quite a 
bit less, Far East still less in the 
new shuffle. 

Boom stems most from home 
buying. Exports help it along. 


The outside world will get a smaller 
volume of goods from the U.S. in 
1948 than it is getting in 1947. This is 
to be true even though Congress votes 
added billions of dollars of aid. It 
means that more goods will be left 
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MORE GOODS FOR HOME MARKETS 


Dwindling Exports Even With Foreign Aid 


over for U.S. users if 1948 production 
holds at or above 1947 levels. 

Exports of merchandise to the outside 
world are drifting downward quite sharply 
at this time. In second quarter, 1947, ori 
an annual basis, exports were at a rate of 
$15,669,000,000. In the third quarter, ex- 
ports had fallen to a rate of $13,521,000,- 
000, a drop of more than $2,000,000,000. 
In the fourth quarter, further reductions 
in exports are occurring. 

Canada, for example, is running out of 
dollars and is making sharp cuts in her 
substantial imports from U.S. Britain is 
cutting further, in an effort to eliminate 
all but most essential imports of American 
goods. Other nations, notably France and 
Italy, are doing the same thing as the 
pinch of a world-wide dollar shortage 
tightens. 

Outlook, then, suggests this: 

For 1947 as a whole, exports of mer- 
chandise will total about $14,000,000,000. 

For 1948, on the basis of present plans 
for aiding Europe, exports of merchandise 
are likely to total between $12,000,000,000 
and $13,000,000,000. Europe in 1947 is re- 
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ceiving about one third of total U-S. ex. 
ports. In 1948, Europe is expected to get a 
larger proportion of these exports. But the 
world outside of Europe—particularly 
Latin America—will get less. 

What is happening in a broad way, 
by regions of the world, is this: 

Europe is taking a smaller amount of 
U.S. products. Earlier in the year, ship. 
ments to Europe were at an annual rate of 
$5,776,000,000. In the fourth quarter they 
began at the rate of $4,838,000,000 and 
are pointed downward. Cuts here are prin- 
cipally in grains, raw cotton and vehicles, 
including automobiles, trucks and farm 
machinery. 

Canada, our biggest single customer, 
also is getting a smaller volume of Amer. 
ican products. Rate of exports to Canada 
has declined from $2,288,000,000 earlier 
in 1947 to $2,014,000,000 in recent months, 
This rate may be cut much further in the 
period ahead, as a result of Canada’s 
new restrictions on imports from the 
United States. 

Latin America, too, has cut its buying 
from this country in recent months, for the 
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Reynolds opened the Aluminum Age 
.... Dy Slaying the dragon of price 
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REYNOLDS 
PIONEERING 
MADE 
ALUMINUM 
COMPETITIVE 
... TAKE J 
ADVANTAGE 1 
OF IT i 






7 steady reduction in the cost of Alu- 
minum is without parallel in American 
economy. And it began only when Reynolds 
slew the dragon of high price, with the clean 
sword of American competition. 


If all prices had gone the way of aluminum 
the cost of living would be cut in half. Alu- 
minum today is cheaper, more abundant, and 
of greater usefulness than ever before in his- 
tory. New Reynolds Aluminum alloys, with 
strengths equal to or greater than structural 
steel, open up new horizons te industrial 
America. 


Strong, rustproof aluminum is easily formed, 
shaped, riveted, welded and machined. It is 
successfully used in hundreds of fields, thou- 
sands of products. Today, more and more 
engineers, architects and manufacturers are 









LEAD UP 200% 


ZINC UP 110% 


COPPER UP 95% 


IRON AND STEEL UP 40% 


ALUMINUM 


DOWN 30% 





finding “you can do it better with aluminum.” 


Consider Aluminum . . . Consult Reynolds. 
Reynolds technicians will be glad to discuss 
with you the many new ways in which alu- 
minum is serving industry. Write Reynolds 
Metals Company, 2500 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Sa ee et ec ear nen cree te 


| 49% LESS copper ; 
TODAY’S _ 30% LESS iRON AND STEEL ' 
_ 67% LESS .eap 
DOLLAR 53% LESS zinc 

_ BUYS BUT 


: ~ 43% MORE atuminum 
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SO YOU THINK 


YOURE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps”’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your Bir. 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





| AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road j 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps | 


in Your Bridge to Security. 1 
ait cate Law slo's as ee sé Swiss Ooi 
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first time in the postwar period. A decline 
is reported from each major customer in 
South America except Argentina, with the 
loss centered in automobiles, steel prod- 
ucts, industrial and electrical machinery, 
and grain. That loss has been from a rate 
of $2,594,000,000 at midyear to $2,246,- 
000,000 in the third quarter. 

The Far East shows an even sharper de- 
cline. U.S. exports to that area, which 
had been at a rate of $2,189,000,000 in 
the second quarter, 1947, have dropped to 
a rate of $1,696,000,000, and are still going 
down. China in particular is reducing its 
buying, because of local inflation and be- 
cause its credits in this country are about 
gone. Other export declines to India and 
the Netherlands Indies outweigh some 
increase in shipments to the Philippines 
and to Japan. 

Africa is making a somewhat smaller 
cut in its purchases of United States goods. 
This drop, the first in more than a year, 
is from a rate of $921,000,000 last spring 
to $808,000,000 in the recent quarter. 
Reduced textile shipments account for 
most of the decline, fewer automobiles for 
the rest. 

Russia is almost written off as a U.S. 
customer. Exports to Russia, already 80 
per cent below last January, may be cur- 
tailed even further under a plan being 
considered by the Commerce Department. 
Idea here is to tighten restrictions under 
the existing authority to control exports. 
Shipments that averaged a yearly rate 
of $174,000,000 in the second quarter and 
$91,000,000 in recent months thus would 
be cut to a token level. 

Shift in exports by commodities is ac- 
companying this cut in goods shipped to 
each part of the world. 

Cotton, for example, has fallen off much 
faster than other exported goods. Raw- 
cotton exports have dropped from a rate 
of $676,000,000 last winter to a rate in 
recent weeks of $132,000,000. This steep 
drop is to be checked and cotton exports 
increased, however, when Marshall Plan 
aid gets under way. Many countries now 
are using up their remaining stocks in- 
stead of buying more from the United 
States in anticipation of free cotton under 
any aid program passed by Congress. 

Tobacco exports, which increased from 
the second to the third quarter of 1947, 
have since followed cotton shipments 
downward. Rate of these exports was 
sharply cut by the recent British ban on 
purchases of U.S. tobacco. 

Petroleum products, however, show a 
substantial increase in the volume ex- 
ported. They are up a fourth from the 
level earlier this year. 

Steel and _ steel-mill products, badly 
needed almost everywhere for reconstruc- 
tion, are declining at about the same rate 
as the average of all other exports. Mar- 
shall Plan countries account for a quar- 


ter of present steel shipments abroad, 
and show a greater decline than other for- 
eign steel customers. As in the case of cot- 
ton, these exports are certain to increase 
with any Marshall Plan aid. 

Food shipments are dropping somewhat 
faster than steel. Grain, the big food ex- 
port, has fallen off from a rate of $1,420,- 
000,000 last spring to a rate of $1,100,000,- 
000 in the third quarter. Exports of vege- 
tables, fats and oils, and meat also are 
down, only dairy products show an in- 
crease since midyear. These shipments are 
expected to increase with emergency aid to 
Europe this winter, but probably will not 
reach the 1947 peak. 

Coal shipments abroad, meanwhile, are 
increasing to the highest level on record, 
They have risen from a rate of $384,000,000 





EXPORTS: BY THE BAG... 
The pattern is changing rapidly... 


last winter to $675,000,000 in the second 
quarter and $790,000,000 in the last few 
months. 

Automobile exports, including trucks, 
are in a steep decline due to widespread 
new import restrictions adopted by Euro- 
pean and Latin-American nations. In the 
first nine months of this year, U.S. manu- 
facturers exported 7.9 per cent of their new 
cars, 22.3 per cent of their new trucks. 
Since then, auto exports have dropped off 
to about 4 per cent of passenger-car pro- 
duction, about 18 per cent of truck pro- 
duction. 

The shift in type of exports, thus, shows 
a big temporary decline in food, steel and 
raw materials, a general decline in auto- 
mobiles and tobacco and an increase in ex- 
ports of a few items like fuel. 

Flow of goods to individual nations, 
meanwhile, is showing varied changes: 

Britain, as one example, shows only a 
small decrease in purchases of prod- 
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yets from this country. Exports to Britain 
declined from $1,151,000,000 to $1,124,- 
00,000 in annual rate since midyear. Most 
of this decline was in food and raw cotton. 

France, however, cut her buying from 
the United States by 20 per cent in the 
same period. The cut in buying centers 
on grains, industrial machinery, cotton and 
vehicles. 

Belgium, in contrast, increased her 
share of U.S. exports. The gain here has 
been in buying of meat products, vegeta- 
bles, dairy products, rubber, tobacco, 
coal, automobiles. 

Haly, faced like France with a serious 
drain of dollars, has reduced U.S. pur- 
chases by a third since the spring period. 
The yearly rate in this case has been cut 
from $538,000,000 to $369,000,000, the 


—Standard Oil 
. AND BY THE BARREL 
. . but the net effect is decline 


frst decline in nearly two years. Biggest 
decline is in grains, raw cotton, petroleum 
products and vehicles. 

Sweden shows a fluctuating rate of 
buying. Exports to Sweden in recent 
months have been at an annual rate of 
$428,000,000, about 20 per cent below the 
second quarter of 1947, but nearly 15 per 
cent above the first quarter. 

Mexico’s buying from the United States 
in the latest quarter has been the lowest 
ina year, with the decline most in auto- 
mobiles and machinery. 

It all adds up to this: The pattern of 
U.$. exports is changing rapidly, both by 
commodities and by countries, but the 
uet effect is general decline in the amount 
of merchandise shipped abroad. This de- 
dine, in spite of new aid to Europe under 
the Marshall Plan, means that the rest of 
the world may expect to get a smaller vol- 
ime of goods from the U.S. in the year 
thead than in 1947. 
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BORIS KARLOFF appearing in Cecil B. DeMille’s "UNCONQUERED,” a PARAMOUNT PICTURE IN TECHNICOLOR, 
























Where is my carload of arsenic? 


Arsenic, Mr. Karloff? Could you be referring to NP 75013-MFST 221 that 
passed through SPKNE at 2:12 yesterday morning? It should arrive 
tomorrow afternoon—and as long as it’s on the Northern Pacific, we can 
tell you its approximate location at any time. 

Magic, Mr. Karloff? No, it’s NP’s famous ‘‘Passing Report” Service that 
thousands of shippers count on for fast, accurate reports on the movement 
of millions of dollars’ worth of fast freight along the “Main Street of the 
Northwest’’—everything from carloads of arsenic (which we actually haul) 
to fish, fruits, lumber, grain and you-name-it. HERE’S HOW IT WORKS... 


1. Follow that car! Northern Pacific men at 
operating terminals check each car in 
transit each day, report its 
number, contents, destin- 
ation to Car Accountant’s 
office in St. Paul. Then... 





3. Passing reports and Manifest Records 
(showing arrival and departure times of 
NP fast freights all along 
the line) are wired or air- 
mailed to all NP freight - 
representatives. So. 





2. Deadline at 8! Wire reports of previous 
day’s car movements are collected and 
published daily at 8 a. m. Z 

in Eastbound and West- 
bound editions of the 
Passing Report... 





4. A quick call to your nearest Northern 
Pacific traffic representative tells you 
where your shipment is, 
when it should arrive. 
Just another reason NP -< 
is a mighty satisfactory 
route for freight. 






NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





Sn’? MAIN STREET 


OF THE NORTHWEST 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT NEW RULINGS ON OVERTIME PAY 


Employers need to resurvey the rules 
that apply in measuring the 40-hour work 


week. They need to look over those rules in. 


the light of new interpretations by the 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division. 

It was not many months ago that em- 
ployers found themselves faced with dam- 
age suits totaling billions of dollars as 
unions sought to collect back overtime pay 
for workers. The suits grew from a ruling 
by the Supreme Court that workers were 
entitled to count as work time the time 
taken to “make ready” for work or to 
travel between gate and job. 

Congress then modified the Wage-Hour 
Act to remedy this situation and to relieve 
employers of liability in certain cases where 
they acted in good faith but misunderstood 
how the law applied to them. Now, how- 
ever, new interpretations are made under 
the modified Act. Strict terms are applied 
to exemptions given to employers by the 
new Portal-to-Portal Act. 


Must workers be paid for make- 
ready time? 

Sometimes they must be paid. The general 
rule is that an employer does not have to 
consider as working time, when figuring 
overtime pay, the time spent by workers 
in going from a plant gate to their place 
of work, changing clothes, washing up 
after work and returning to the gate. But 
the Wage-Hour Division points out that 
there are exceptions to this rule under the 
provisions of the Portal Act. Sometimes 
an employer must include these things in 
working time. 


When must an employer count make- 
ready time? 

Under the new interpretations, an em- 
ployer usually must count make-ready time 
when this is necessary in connection with 
an employe’s work—that is, when it is in- 
dispensable to the worker’s principal ac- 
tivity. The same test does not apply for 
all jobs. But, for example, where a worker 
must change to a special uniform or wear 
special clothes while working, he is sup- 
posed to be credited for the time required 
to make the change. On the other hand, 
where he changes clothing merely for his 
own convenience, this time is not part of 
his workday unless payment is called for 
by contract, custom or practice in the 
plant. 


When does the workday start? 

The general measure of a workday is from 
starting whistle to quitting whistle. For the 
most part, preliminary time before this and 
preparations to go home are not working 
time. For an individual worker, the work- 
day usually starts when he is required to be 


42 


at his place of work—and is there and 
ready to work. 


Does this mean only actual work 
need be counted? 

Not always. Suppose a worker is at his 
workbench or machine at the required 
time, and ready to work, but there is no 
work available. This might be because of 
a breakdown in a machine or delay on the 
production line. Under the new interpre- 
tations, his workday starts then anyway, 
even though he might merely stand idle. 
Or where an indispensable part of a job 
is to oil and repair machines, or change 
a cutting blade, or move equipment to the 
place of work—all of these would be part 
of the principal activities of a worker, 
when figuring overtime, even though they 
are nonproductive activities. 


What about waiting in line to punch 
a time clock? 

This usually need not be included in work- 
ing time. The same is true of waiting in 
line for a pay check. An employer can be 
liable for overtime payments on the basis 
of such time spent waiting in line, how- 
ever, if this is called for in a contract with 
his workers. It does not matter whether 
the contract is oral or written. The Wage- 
Hour Division will hold him to the terms 
of the contract, when considering what 
must be counted as working time for over- 
time purposes. 


When is an employer bound by cus- 
tom or practice? 

An employer still must consider as working 
time almost anything that in the past has 
been treated as working time by custom 
or practice in his plant, shop, office or 
establishment. This does not mean the 
custom or practice in his community, but 
in his own place of business. An employer 
and his workers, however, presumably 
could wipe out this old custom or practice 
by a new contract. 


Next, when can an employer say he 
acted in good faith? 

An employer often can use a good-faith 
defense against liabilities when he relied 
upon Wage-Hour regulations, orders, rul- 
ings, interpretations, etc., and thought he 
was not required to pay overtime. But the 
burden of proof is on the employer. And 
he must show that he not only relied upon 
these rulings, but conformed with them in 
good faith. 


What proof of good faith is required? 
The Wage-Hour Division says that an em- 
ployer must show that he acted as a reason- 
ably prudent man would have acted in 
similar circumstances. He cannot, for ex- 


ample, merely say that he thought he was 
not required to pay overtime. He is 
supposed to look further into the matter, 
If in doubt, he can write to the Wage-Hour 
Division for a ruling on his case. Failure 
to receive a reply, however, would not 
give an employer a good-faith excuse for 
failure to comply. 


Suppose a ruling is changed? 

Where a ruling or order is revoked ov modi 
fied, an employer cannot use it «as the 
basis for a good-faith defense insofar ag 
future acts are concerned. The Wage-Hour 
Division takes the view that an employer 
should take reasonable steps to know about 
such changes. But the old ruling or order 
still could be used for a good-faith defense 
for failure to pay overtime before it was 
revoked or modified. 


Can claims of workers be settled by 
compromise? 

Yes, on claims for back overtime pay dat- 
ing back before May 14, 1947, when the 
new law went into effect. A compromise is 
permitted, however, only when there is a 
genuine dispute over the amount owed. 
And the settlement cannot be for less than 
the minimum amount required by the 
Wage-Hour Law. Nor can an employer 
force his workers to compromise by use 
of threats. Compromises usually are bind- 
ing on the employer and the workers. But 
no provisions are made for compromising 
claims for overtime worked since May 14. 
The courts probably will have to decide 
whether such a compromise would be 
binding. 


Must “liquidated” damages still be 
paid? 

This now is largely up to the courts. They 

have authority to say whether an employer, 

who failed to pay overtime wages required 

by law, must also pay liquidated damages 

—that is, twice the amount of the under- 


payment. A court can omit this payment] 


altogether or scale down the amount. Be- 


fore the law was changed, a court had no7 


choice but to require the extra payment 
when an employer had illegally withheld 
overtime payments. 


Can the Wage-Hour interpretations” 


be overruled? 


Yes. Court tests are certain to be made of 


some of the new interpretations issued by 
the Wage-Hour Division. Some of the rub 


ings may be taken to the Supreme Court? 
for final decision. But, for the time being, 7 
they represent the attitude of the Labor} 
Department in pressing cases against em- 4 
ployers for faikire to pay overtime wage” 


under the revised Wage-Hour Act. 
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Photo courtesy Brown Citrus Fruit Machinery Co. 
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Loops of vitamin-rich juice are 
F whirled from ripe oranges by this 
automatic Citrus Juice Extractor. 

The squeeze is on the orange halves 
as they are gripped and firmly pressed 
against whirling metal cones by cups 
made from a compound of Geon poly- 
vinyl resin and Hycar American rubber. 

Because this composite material ts 
unaffected by fruit oils, acids, moisture, 
because it is impervious to contamina- 
tion, because the cups made from it 
perfectly perform their gripping func- 
tion despite variation in the size of 
fruit, important benefits result. 

Ripe fruit is fully utilized, waste 
ptevented, a healthful food product is 
available on your grocer’s shelves at 
modest price, the owners of the ma- 
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chine have substantially reduced the 
cost of maintenance and operation. 

Geon polyvinyl resins and Hycar 
American rubber are materials for 
which new cost-saving, problem-solv- 
ing uses are discovered almost daily. 
Molded, calendered, cast, or used as 
impregnants for fibres and fabrics, 
their versatility may contribute im- 
portantly to the product you make and 
to articles you use daily. 


uice cups molded by Kirkhill Rubber Co. 


iy that benefits everyone 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
makes no finished products from Geon 
or from any other raw material. How- 
ever, we will be glad to work with you 
on any special problems of application. 
We are particularly interested in devel- 
oping new end uses for these materials. 
For more information please write 
Department F-13, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 


A, Ta K Z Wye 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....: 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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United States Lines’ 
World Trade Routes 


“To help KEEP America 


rosperous and strong” 


That’s the Number One Job of this 
Great New United States Lines Fleet 






e Are you fully aware of our country’s acute 
need for an adequate Merchant Marine... of 
how much our prosperity, protection—even 
world peace—depend upon our sea strength? 

Ships must transport our factory and farm 
exports ... must bring to us products which 
we lack and need. With our own American ships 
we are best insured against any interruption 
in this vital two-way trade. 

You see here 40 modern, fast, company- 
owned United States Lines cargo ships. Each 
requires a trained crew of American seamen. 
Behind this fleet stands a world-wide shore 
organization of experienced American shipping 
men. All of these assets are invaluable to our 
nation’s future prosperity and strength. 







We can continue to have a strong American 
Merchant Marine only if the American people 
want it ... insist upon it... give it their whole- 
hearted support. 





e ec 99 
The Beautiful “AMERICA 
Our country’s largest, fastest, finest passenger liner. 
Sailings to Europe approximately every three 
weeks. See your Travel Agent for complete details. 


®The Company’s famous “Blue Eagle’’ house- 

flag flies from the masts of more than a 
hundred ships, including company-owned, 
chartered and vessels operated for the Mari- 
time Commission. 
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UNITED STATES LINES 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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New men have been appointed to two 
of the nation’s top jobs: 
>Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the quietly 
brilliant fighting man, is to become Chief 
of Staff of a much-changed Army. He goes 
to the assignment from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, where he has worked many 
reforms but he still discovers unsolved 
problems. 
>Carl R. Gray, Jr., a businessman as 
well as a top-brass soldier, takes over the 
VA’s troubles where General Bradley 
leaves them. 

The appointments find both the Army 
and the Veterans’ Administration in a 
transition period. 

The Army has shrunk. It is trying to ad- 
just itself to the new concepts of warfare 
at a time when it must also adjust to the 
unification law and handle vast responsi- 
bilities around the world. 

The VA is over the postwar hump and 
in many respects is tapering off. Much 
remains to be done however. A_ business 
depression could expand VA activities 
rapidly. Heading the Government’s big- 
gest civilian agency, with $7,000,000,000 
to spend yearly, Mr. Gray, friendly and 
amiable, will find himself an exposed tar- 
get for the criticisms of veterans, their 
organizations and Congress. 

Politics is tangled into the situation, too, 
but this is hardly the doing of the un- 
assuming General Bradley or the politically 
unknown Mr. Gray. It results in a peculiar 
way from the fact that a presidential boom 
ison for General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who now is Chief of Staff. 
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PEACETIME: GENERAL BRADLEY & VETERAN 
... from the pompless General—new techniques for cutting red tape 


_People of the Week. 








General Bradley‘s Task of Building Faster, More Efficient Army 
.. « Organizing Talent That Mr. Gray Brings to Veterans’ Affairs 





WARTIME: GENERAL BRADLEY & RUSSIAN GIFT HORSE 
... for the famous tactician—some astute looking around 


The whole story of these officials, the 
jobs they take over, the problems they 
face, looks into a vital part of the fu- 
ture—the future of the nation’s defenses 
and of nearly 20,000,000 veterans of all 
wars. 

In the Army, General Bradley has sev- 
eral difficult tasks laid out for him. 

Occupation duty is the Army’s biggest 
job and biggest headache. It has first pri- 
ority on men, equipment, energy and 
thought. Ridding the Army of its task of 





running the civilian governments in Ger- 
many and Japan is expected to be one of 
General Bradley’s first objectives. The 
Army, in fact, has been trying to turn this 
job over to the State Department for 
months. 

But occupation problems remain. Gen- 
eral Bradley, who likes to be well prepared 
for any job, made a tour of Germany not 
long ago, asked many questions of ranking 
officers and enlisted men as well. He is 
ready for that phase of his work. 

The point about occupation duty is that 
it is tying up eight of the Army’s present 
104% divisions. Until most of these troops 
can be brought home, new training, new 
methods, new tactics, new weapons cannot 
be given their most effective use. Conse- 
quently, defense efforts lag. 

Defense developments since the war 
have been numerous. General Bradley is 
the first to concede that he has not been 
able to keep in familiar touch with them. 
The VA job has taken nearly all his time. 
Before taking over, he plans a swing about 
the country, visiting Army schools, posts 
and other centers. 

“T want to find out what the troops are 
thinking about,” he says. 

The General also wants to inform him- 
self on what science is doing in the devel- 
opment of weapons and how that develop- 
ment can best be kept going. He wants to 
see what sort of training the Army is 
getting and to obtain ideas for its im- 
provement. And, a famous tactician 
himself, he wants to familiarize himself 
with the new thinking on tactical prob- 
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WHITE 
FRUIT CAKE 


This Christmas, remember your employees, 
business associates and friends with the 
tastiest of all gifts...a rich, full-flavored, de- 
licious DELUXE White FRUIT CAKE! For more 
than 30 years, DELUXE White FRUIT CAKES 
have solved the gift problem for business- 
men and individuals who appreciate a dis- 
tinctively different, yet inexpensive, way to 


say “Merry Christmas.” 
2-lb. DELUXE FRUIT CAKE . . . $3.05 
3-lb. DELUXE FRUIT CAKE... 4.30 
5-lb. DELUXE FRUIT CAKE... 6.75 


Send us your list today for delivery before 
Christmas. Give name, address, and approxi- 
mate date of delivery desired. Gift cards en- 
closed with each shipment. Please specify 
signature you wish on gift card to be enclosed 
in each shipment. DELUXE White FRUIT 
CAKES mailed anywhere in the United States 
at NO extra cost. Send us your order now. 


. es Jr, 


CORSICANA, TEXAS 

















As you sit and read this important news of 
national affairs, may we remind you that three 
hundred thousand other subscribers are doing 
exactly the same thing. 

Advertisers in this magazine each week real- 
ize the full significance of such an important 
audience. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
























Dorden3 


DIVIDEND No. 151 





The final dividend for the year 1947 
of seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
has been declared on the capital stock 
of The Borden Company, payable 
December 20, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 3, 1947 
E. L. NOETZEL 


November 25, 1947 Treasurer 
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lems. The General likes to be thoroughly 
prepared for any job he tackles. 

Man power also presents the General 
with a real problem. The Army’s author- 
ized strength is 668,000, but it actually 
has only about 625,000 officers and men. 
Enlistment totals are disappointing. About 
13,000 recruits a month are needed to 
reach and maintain authorized levels, but 
only about 10,000 are coming in 

Recruits go mostly to the Air Force, and 
those who want to enter the Army usually 
specify some branch that gives them tech- 


nical training of value in civilian life. This 
makes foot soldiers hard to get. 
In addition new standards of intelli- 


gence have been applied to recruiting. In- 
sistence is on men who can receive and 
retain training of a highly technical na- 
ture. The effort is to weed out the duds 
in advance. On this basis, 30° per- 
cent of the volunteers are rejected. 
Man-power difficulties mean that Gen- 
eral Bradley will hammer heavily on the 


some 


idea of universal military training. The 
public and Congress dislike this idea, but 
the Army and the other services are in- 
sistent. 


Unification efforts are expected to be 
slow and careful. The merger law is new 
and allows two years to complete the 


unification. There is much groundwork to 
be covered seeing where procurement, 
supply and other service activities can 


best be merged. 

Meanwhile, the Army and the Air Force 
are working as closely together as before 
they were severed. Joint operations are 
the rule. With many naval officers still dis- 
satisfied with the merger, the Navy is be- 


ing brought into the combination more 
slowly. 


An air-borne Army is one eventual goal. 
The General wants his entire force to be so 
trained and equipped that it can be picked 
up and transported by air as readily as it 
now travels by railroad, ship or truck. 
Within the Army, the air-borne forces 
would retain their identity as a corps spe- 


cially trained for parachuting to earth 
ready for immediate battle. For other 
Army units the planes of the Air Force 


troop-carrier service would simply become 
the accustomed means of transportation. 

The General is eager to get at these 
problems, frankly glad to be going back 
to the Army. It has been his life for more 
than 36 years and he has reached its top 
office. He has carried VA through its most 
difficult era, the period of superrapid de- 
mobilization in which VA’s work increased 
many fold. 

After a General Brad- 
ley plans to leave his successor, Mr. Gray, 
on his own, but the General will be on call. 

The new VA director sees two prin- 
cipal tasks ahead: the hospitalization and 
care of wounded and disabled veterans, 
and running one of the largest insurance 


few conferences, 


—— 


As General Brad. 
VA’s most acute 


systems in the world. 
ley leaves, these offer 
problems. 

VA hospital service has improved and 
increased. The physicians of the nation 
once scorned it, but now are eager to work 
in or with it. The total number of patients 
has increased from 71.000 when General 


Bradley took over, to 106,000 at the end 
of October. Although there were 84272 


applications for admission to VA hospitals 
in October, only 18,517 awaited admission 
at the close of the month. This was accom- 
plished by providing more and better per- 
that existing facilities could be 

and by providing some 


sonnel 
fully 
fecilities. 


The 


used new 


new hospital-building — program, 
however, is far behind schedule as Mr, 
Gray takes over. General Bradley found 
that advances and changes in the nature 
of hospital services were such that 
existing 


it was 
necessary to plans, 
and to start the projects anew from the 
drafting-board stage. He resisted many 
political pressures and ordered that new 
hospitals be situated in the vicinity of 
medical schools. Then he ran into scarcities 
of building materials and rising construe- 
tion costs. He had to go back to Congress 


scrap most 


for more money 
Altogether only two new VA_ hospitals 
have been finished since the war. Mr. Gray 


inherits a building program that has 9 
hospitals under construction, and 16 with 
plans and_ specifications completed, as 
against a total of 91 for which funds have 
been authorized. Additions to 48 hospitals 
are in varying conditions of planning and 
progress, with but three under actual con- 
struction. Twenty-eight such additions 
have been finished since the war. 
Insurance has been a perplexing prob- 
lem. It is a fantastically big bookkeeping 
operation. Some 17,000,000 — servicemen 
took out insurance policies—some more 
than one—and, altogether, 19,000,000 cases 
were involved. Army and Navy 
records were inadequate for the purposes 
of an insurance business, especially since 
all are eligible to reinstate their policies. 


service 


VA has had to create its own methods 
and bookkeeping practices, and to try, 
meanwhile, to keep abreast of a 
accumulating correspondence, applications 
for reinstatement, 
payments. 
highly 
and lusty. 


rapidly 
and monthly premium 
time the situation was 
Complaints were man) 


For a 
confused. 
General Bradley thinks that now, how 
ever, Mr. Gray will find the situation in 
“pretty good shape” except in the Chicago 
area. 

For the rest, Mr. G 
clining operation, unless Congress 
new benefits for the veterans, or a de 
pression sets in. Unemployment pay ba 
dropped to one third of its level a vear ago 
Business loans have fallen’ rapidly ant 
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jome loans also are down. While college 
qrollment of GI’s is setting a record this 
year, it has reached its peak and is to de- 
dine hereafter. On-the-job training also is 
iropping. Farm training is new, however, 
and on the increase. 

General Bradley moved in on the 
chaos that was VA in July, 1945. A general 
yithout pomp, he quietly set about getting 
information first of all. Then he began cut- 
ting red tape, shortening the delays about 
which the veterans were complaining. It 
yow takes two days—it used to be two 
veeks—to get a veteran certified for edu- 
cational help. Death-benefit payments 
art in a week, instead of after several 
months. The paper work involved in admit- 
ting a veteran to a_ hospital has been 
reduced to less than one third of that for- 
merly required. 

Not one to claim credit for himself, Gen- 
eral Bradley says: “I think our people did 


Throughout the peacetime era he re- 
tained acommissionin the Army Reserve. 
In World War II he was overseas 34 
months. As director of military railroads 
in Africa, Italy and France, he caught 
General Bradley’s eye at that time. In or- 
ganizing the military rail lines, Mr. Gray 
performed a difficult task for which he 
received numerous decorations. He emerged 
from the war a major general. 

The politics of the situation lies in the 
date on which General Bradley becomes 
Chief of Staff. The selection of that date 
is up to General Eisenhower. To some 
political observers it appears that the an- 
nouncement of General Bradley’s appoint- 
ment might be a White House move to 
hurry General Eisenhower out of the Army 
to a spot where aspirants for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination can begin 
sniping at him. 

Best information seems to be that Gen- 


—Acme 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN & VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATOR GRAY 
...two acute problems—hospitalization and insurance—face the new VA chief 


i pretty good job, without being snowed 
inder.” 

He is sure, however, that Mr. Gray can 
till find some additional timesavers by 
sing more office machinery for processing 
ipplications and accounts. 

Mr. Gray, plump and cheerful, with a 
ecord of accomplishment, apparently was 
tcommended by Averell Harriman, the 
secretary of Commerce, for the job. A 
‘tilroad man like Mr. Harriman, he is a 
we president of the Chicago and North 
Western. 

After graduation from the University 
if Mlinois in 1911, Mr. Gray worked for 
‘veral roads in an engineering or oper- 
ilimg capacity. He was in the Army in the 
ist World War, and later engaged in 
netchandising and banking. In 1928 he 
etumed to railroading. 
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eral Eisenhower will not quit as Chief of 
Staff until late February, and that he will 
not leave the Army, to become president 
of Columbia University, until late April. 

But politics is not associated with Gen- 
eral Bradley or Mr. Gray. 

Looking backward on his work at VA, 
General Bradley is proudest of a changed 
attitude toward the veteran'on the part of 
VA employes. They look at him more as an 
individual now, and less as a number in a 
file, General Bradley says. He has been 
insistent about that. 

Looking ahead, both the General and 
Mr. Gray see much to be done—the Gen- 
eral in making the Army an efficient, up- 
to-the-minute fighting weapon, ready for 
any future war, and Mr. Gray in attending 
to the many and insistent needs and de- 
mands of the soldiers of past wars 








For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no joke when stiff back 
muscles shout with pain after 
unusual activity. Get busy! 
There’s a time-proved way to 
ease that soreness fast. Just 
rub on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. But rub those muscles 
with Absorbine Jr. and you 
help step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment. 

Help tired muscles relax and 
become supple ... quick! Ask 
your druggist today for a $1.25 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. 
—famous formula of rare 
herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredi- 
ents. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 














181st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 5, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 
November 21, 1947 Trews.crer 
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Finance Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat. ¢ 





DRIVE FOR TIGHTER CREDIT 


Moves to Cut Loans, Regulate Installments 


Credit use is coming under fire 
as an inflation cause. 

Installment sales are due to be 
controlled again. Bankers will be 
under pressure to hold down on 
some kinds of loan. 

Interest rates may harden 
some more, money supplies be a 
bit tighter. Long-term U.S. bonds 
will be supported at 2/2 per cent. 

Gold flowing into U.S. may be 
sterilized. Banks, though, won’‘t 
be asked to build special reserves. 


A broad program is developing to 
reduce the amount of money that the 
public can borrow from banks and 
other lenders. As it is working out, 
this program is likely to be milder 
than the Federal Reserve Board 
wants, but stiffer than most private 
bankers want. 

What to expect, briefly, is this: 

Direct action to hold down lending to 
the public probably is to be undertaken 
by restoring federal control over consumer 
credit and by keeping the money market 
a little tighter than it has been in recent 
years. A more drastic device proposed by 
the FRB, to increase the amount that 
banks must put up with the Federal Re- 
serve System as reserves against deposits, 
is not likely to be passed by Congress. 


Ls 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CHAIRMAN ECCLES BEFORE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT 
. in the end—something milder than the FRB wants, something stiffer than the bankers want 











—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


STORM SIGNAL 
. . from Washington—a 


a Ra: 
» & 198 





warning 


Pressure on banks to cut down their 
lending is to be intensified. An appeal to 
stop lending for speculative purposes al- 
ready has been sent out by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. and the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. Bank exam- 
iners are being told to urge bankers to 
screen their loans more carefully. 

These measures are aimed at heading off 
inflationary dangers in the rapid growth 
of bank loans, which add to the tremen- 


dous supply of money in public hand 
Bank loans already have reached a tot) 
of $36,000,000,000. and are growing at , 
record rate of $7,000,000.000 a year. 

In more detail, the direct attack 9 
the bank-credit problem is shaping w 
about like this: 

Consumer-credit controls, to replace 
controls under Regulation W that expired 
November 1, are likely to be passed by 
Congress despite opposition by bankers 
and other lending groups. 

Sterilization of gold now flowing i 
from abroad at a rate of about $3,000. 
000,000 a year is widely expected. Idea, 
as outlined by Treasury Secretary Johp 
W. Snyder, is to quit issuing gold certifi. 
cates against imported gold. These cer. 
tificates, with the Federal 
Reserve System, can become the bass 
for an expansion of currency. Instead, 
the Treasury would buy gold with money 
it has on hand or with money _ borrowed 
from the public. There is disagreement 
within the Government about whether 
this would result in any restriction of 
the amount banks can lend to the publi 

Government securities held by the 
banking system will be paid off as rapid 
as the Treasury’s cash position permits 
This restrict the amount that 
banks can put up as reserves on which to 
base an expansion of credit. Mr. Snyder 
plans to retire these securities in substar- 
tial amounts early in 1948, when big tat 
collections come in. 

Tax cuts are to be opposed by the At. 
ministration. Retiring of bank-held secur: 
ties depends on cash surpluses in the 


deposited 


tends to 


—Harr 
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Treasury. High taxes keep these cash 
surpluses rolling in. Also, high taxes are 
counted on by the Administration to help 
drain off money that otherwise would go 
into the spending stream. 

A little tighter money market is to be 
sought by the Administration. This trend 
already is apparent in rising interest rates. 
Vents The Treasury has raised the rates it pays 
on short-term money, thus encouraging a 
general rise in interest. The idea here is 
¢ hands to make money a little harder and costlier 
| a toll ® to borrow. But this is to be kept within 
ing atal® pounds. Treasury wants to hold down the 
an cost of carrying the public debt, already 
ttack of running more than $5,000,000,000 a year. 
‘png up Savings-bond sales will be pushed 
harder than ever by the Government. 









replac The Treasury plans a series of bond drives. 
ie The purpose is to drain off public savings 
"belli that otherwise might be used for spending. 


This, in general, is the Administration’s 
._. & program for dealing with the expansion of 
Wing lf hank credit. The Federal Reserve Board, 


an headed by Marriner S. Eccles, would go 

ae John still further if given its way. 

ee What Mr. Eccles wants, in addition 

hese ce. | (0 many of these other steps, is authority 
Feder) § t0 tie up more of banks’ money and read- 
he bass Uy cashable assets in the reserves that they 
Insteal @ Caty in Reserve Banks. This would leave 
h money them less money to lend. 

borrowel@ 4 Proposes, as a temporary measure, 

oreemen § to Tequire a “special reserve” on top of the 
whethe § Tjserves that now are held in the Federal 


‘ction off Reserve System. This special reserve would 
e publi be held by the bankers in the form of 

by th sort-term Government securities or cash, 
in effect freezing these assets. The require- 
ment for extra reserves would be in addi- 
tion to present reserve requirements. Mem- 
ber banks now carry reserves of 14 to 20 





s rapidly 
permits 
unt. thal 
whieh t 






- Svder Pet cent of demand deposits and 6 per 
substan @ Cat of savings deposits. This may be in 
1 big tar cash or in credit that the bank has built 
up with the Federal Reserve Bank. For the 

the it special reserve, Mr. Eccles suggests a maxi- 

ld secur: mum requirement of 25 per cent against 





demand deposits and 10 per cent against 
savings deposits. He would use the author- 
ity to require this extra reserve only if 
conditions were to make it necessary. 
Principal purpose of this plan would be 
to put a limit on the amount of money 
that banks can raise by selling short-term 
Government securities tu the Federal Re- 
serve System. Banks now make a practice 
of turning these securities in to Reserve 
Banks to increase their own reserves. Com- 
mercial banks hold about $14,000,000,000 
worth of short-term Government securi- 
tes. Under present banking laws, banks 
ald about $6 to the amount they can lend 
for every $1 they add to their reserves. 
Mr. Eccles argues that his plan would 
foree banks to hold on to the short-term 
federal securities now in their portfolios. 
This plan, however, is getting a cool re- 
ception. Mr. Snyder opposes it, arguing 
that it would not accomplish what -Mr. 
Eecles thinks it would. Almost all bank- 
{8 oppose it. The Reserve System’s own 
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The breath-taking beauty of 
Alberta’s Rocky Mountains has 
special significance for Indus- 
try. From their eternal snows, 
Alberta has virtually unlimited 
sources of electricity from 
water power. Province-wide 
power lines already provide a- 
bundant, cheap _ electrical 
power. The potential hydro- 
electric power resources are 
comparable with any area in 
the world. Add cheap elec- 
tricity to lavish coal, oil and 
gas supplies, and you have still 
another great advantage for 
building your new plant in Al- 
berta. 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


AG-13 


WRITE - - - THE INDUSTRIAL 






Administration Building | 


Alberta has three great drainage 
basins; the MacKenzie to the Arctic, 
the Saskatchewan to Hudson’s Bay, 
and the Milk River to the Missouri. 

These systems contain thirty-four 
practicable, determined power sites. 
Four have been utilized to provide 
an annual power output of over 
90,000 horse power. Power is 
supplied by private companies 
under the supervision of a Board 
of Utilities Commissioners. Rates 
for various Provincial areas will be 
gladly supplied on request. You'll 
find them another attractive factor 
for industrial expansion in Alberta-. 
the free land of free enterprise. 










: GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 














uf our knowledge to work for you 


The officers of American 
Security know financial 
trends in Washington. . . 
know government depart- 
ments in Washington... 
know when, where and how 
to assist out-of-town execu- 
tives in Washington. That’s 
why so many businessmen 





throughout the country 
make American Security 





their Washington head- 
quarters. 


We'd be glad to help you. Contact us at any time. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


p! We? LL Sccurtty & TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 
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The crisp singing of skates .. . the happy laughter of Christmas 
homecomings . . . gay packages, tinsel, air sparkling with 
snow ... Great Western American Champagne... 

a perfect setting for a perfect holiday season. 


Great stem 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 


“SINCE 1860 ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT CHAMPAGNES” 
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Federal Advisory Council, composed of one 
banker from each of the 12 Reserve dis. 
tricts, is against it. This group, heacled by 
Edward E. Brown, chairman of the Firs 
National Bank of Chicago, argues that 
such restrictions are not needed, becaug 
bankers are not making loans that are jp. 
flationary. 

In Congress, a majority appear to line 
up against Mr. Eccles on this proposal 
Despite Mr. Eccles’s assurances, many 
fear that so strict a system of contro 
would prevent banks from serving the 
legitimate credit needs of businessmen 
and other borrowers. The Federal Reserye 
Board itself, having offered its plan, is not 
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inclined to press for enactment. 
Official decisions on some other in- 
portant money problems are coming to 
Fo 
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BANKER BROWN aaa 
... for the Eccles plan—a cool reception 
. Rea 
light in the exchanges on _ longer-range 
issues. Here are some conclusions that | 
appear to be well established: affa 

Discount rates on money that banks 
borrow from the Federal Reserve System § the 
are not to be raised unless the System gets 
authority to require a “special reserve. th 
These rates, now 1 to 114 per cent, are to e 
stay where they are. Mr. Eccles holds 
that a higher discount rate would have Imy 
little effect as long as banks can ral 
reserves readily by selling short-term Gov- ‘ 
ernment securities to Reserve Banks. quic 

Interest rates on Government securities 
are not to be allowed to rise much further, lage 
if any at all. Long-term bonds are to be 
held at 24% per cent. 

Government-bond prices will not be 
permitted to fall below par. The Feder 1 
Reserve System will support these prices 
buying bonds in the market whenevel 
necessary. 30 Roek 





Bank credit is to be dealt with in the 


period ahead by a combination of maly ee 
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For FAST RELIEF, help 

feed famished muscles iN 

with fresh blood! 
| 





@ Why suffer the torment of 
aching arm muscles after un- 
usual exercise? There’s a time- 
proved way to help that pain 
just float away! Rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles when extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. and 
you help step up your local cir- 
culation. Then fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment... you 
can relax, enjoy life again! 

Help sore muscles limber up 
fast! .. . Ask your druggist 
today for a $1.25 bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.—famous formula 
of rare herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 









































Reading the news of national 
affairs at home each week is 
the regular practice of 80% of 


the readers of this magazine. 


Important advertisers are 
quick to cash in on the advan- 


lages of such an opportunity. 


The United States News 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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measures, some old and some new. Banks 
are to be under increasing pressure from 
the Government to reduce their lending 
operations voluntarily. Congress prefers 
controls through voluntary measures. It 
balks at such drastic steps as the “special 
reserve” proposed by Mr. Eccles. 


STATES’ TROUBLES 
OVER INCOME SPLIT 


Troubles keep piling up for new com- 
munity-property laws of States. These 
troubles are likely to make other State 
legislatures go slowly about passing such 
laws. 

Latest development is in Pennsylvania, 
where the State Supreme Court now holds 
that State’s new community-property law 
unconstitutional. With that decision, mar- 
ried couples in Pennsylvania lose the privi- 
lege of splitting the family income for 
federal income tax purposes. 

The Pennsylvania community-property 
law took effect three months ago. The in- 
come-splitting privilege under it had prom- 
ised Pennsylvania families tax savings es- 
timated at $100,000,000 a year. 

The court decision there points up 
the difficulties that tax authorities in 
many other States have had in trying 
to draft community-property laws that 
would square with existing State prop- 
erty laws. 

That was the basis of the trouble in 
Pennsylvania. The court held that, al- 
though the new law gave a wife a half in- 
terest in much of her husband’s income for 
tax purposes, it was not clear that she had 
a “genuine right of property” for other 
purposes. It declared that the law was so 
“incomplete, conflicting and inconsistent” 
that it was beyond satisfactory interpreta- 
tion or enforcement. 

Court tests may yet come for some of 
the other new community-property laws— 
in Oregon, Michigan and Nebraska. 

The death of the Pennsylvania measure 
leaves 12 States with community-property 
laws. In these States, married couples in 
the middle and higher income brackets 
get a tax break by dividing much of the 
family income between them for tax pur- 
poses. In some cases, tax savings by this 
device run as high as 30 per cent. This 
inequity between family tax burdens in 
community-property States and _ other 
States has worried U.S. Treasury officials 
for years. 

The way ouf, as many tax authorities 
see it, is a federal law permitting all mar- 
ried couples, wherever they live, to split 
the family income for tax purposes. This 
is almost sure to be written into any tax- 
reduction bill that Congress passes in 1948 
or 1949. In the 36 States that do not have 
community-property laws, legislatures ap- 
pear inclined to wait and see what Con- 
gress does before passing such State laws. 
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SET THE STAGE 
FOR SALES!--.. 


fay 
A, 


Modern stores need two types 
of Lighting...for their two types 
of lighting requirements. And 
they get both types with GUTH 
Lighting. For “ALL-OVER” illumin- 
ation, GUTH Fluorescents provide 
clear, inviting, easy visibility. 


And for spotlight emphasis on 
feature merchandise displays 
GUTH Hy-liters deliver the punch 
that counts where it’s needed ! 


Depend on GUTH Luminaires for 
Store Lighting. They are design- 
ed for smart, modern appearance 
...and for efficient, dependable 
performance. 


For the soundest advice on Plan- 
ned GUTH Lighting, call on the 
Lighting Engineers with 
your local Light & Power 


Co., or on your Architect. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


i 





Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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again urge America to bolster 


Preparednes 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


Wiltam Randolph Flearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS APRIL 6, 1935 


“The duty of our,Government is to keep 
America out of war, and to keep war out of 
America. 

“The second part of our duty is as im- 
portant as the first part. 

“We must keep the ravages of war out of 
our own land. 


“We must be prepared to protect our 
country and our people. 

“We must have an army and a navy and 
anair force to defend our people from attack. 

“Every intelligent citizen knows that we 
want military forces for defense, not for 
aggression. 


“We want them to preserve peace, not 
tomake war. 


“And it is as much the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect its people from the assaults 
of enemies from without as it is to protect 
them from dangers from within. 








“The primary obligation of good govern- 
ment is to insure conditions of peace to its 
people, protection from danger and dis- 
turbance, so that they may spend their 
lives, enjoy their liberties and prosecute 
their occupations in safety and security. 


“The motto of America should be: Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for oppres- 
sion and aggression.” 


Ove ah 


Twice, in a little more than a generation, 
America has been attacked. 

Twice, we have been forced into long and 
exhausting wars when we were not prepared. 

The Hearst Newspapers have helped to rouse 
millions to the fact that only a strong U. S. A. 
can be a peaceful U. S. A. They will continue to 
pound this point until the truth penetrates to 
the last professional pacifist. 



















































did you 





An atom of oxygen is so small! that an 
ordinary thimble holds at least 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 

of them? 





You can spell ‘‘Mississippi”’ 
36,568 ways—if you happen to be a 
really awful speller, that is? 





Our duckbilled friend, the platypus, 
polishes off about 800 earthworms a day? 
(Eats ‘em straight, too. No salt, 

no pepper—not even hollandaise. ) 











2796 different languages are spoken 
over the world—without counting 
baby talk, jive, pig latin or journalese? 
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(BY 1998) 
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The proverbial ‘‘snail’s pace’”’ 

has been found to range from a leisurely 
2 feet per hour to a breakneck 

23 feet at full gallop? 








A half-ounce cake of yeast 

could grow as big as the earth within 
8 days—providing you supplied it with 
food and water fast enough? 


well if you didnt... 


What’s the difference? Curious 
and learned figures like these may 
be fun to know, and might even 
help you win a quiz program. But 
for ordinary purposes, they simply 


clutter up your head. 


There are, however, figures which 
do make a difference — in every- 


@.@. aver 6 Son 


day business life at least. They 
have to do with payrolls, costs, 


inventories, sales and such. 


Wise business Management makes 
it a point to know these figures! 
And it knows, too, where to get 
them with the greatest accuracy 
and speed, for the least money 


spent. Comptometer adding- 


calculating machines? Corrcct! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.), made only by Felt & ‘Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 1 
its Compt 
ometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina 


St., Chicago 22, Il. 


soid exclusively by 
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Trend of American Business 
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There is the start of an effort to talk U.S. back to controls, to stir a 
run on goods that will force Government to take over business direction. 

Idea is spread officially that U.S. citizens will have 10 to 15 per cent 
less in the way of goods next year, that there will be a longer wait for cars, 
that prices will be forced up, that quality of goods will deteriorate. 

Effect can be to generate a sort of panic psychology, to cause people to go 
on a buying spree in order to stock up while stocking up is possible. 

It is possible in this way to generate a rather wild inflation, to get a 
run on goods that will force Congress to accept price control, rationing, all 
the other wartime controls that were ended or modified in 1946. Signs are now 
appearing that this may be part of the strategy, that it is desired to create a 
situation in which Government can move back to take a firm grip on the economy. 





Just to give you a little perspective on the over-all picture..... 

Goods and services available to U.S. users exceed $200,000,000,000 at pres- 
ent prices. Personal consumption is at a rate above $160,000,000,000. 

Net exports of goods and services, the excess of exports over imports, have 
been at a rate of $10,000,000,000 at the peak of exports early in 1947. 

So, on an over-all basis, net exports have been draining off less than 5 per 
cent of total goods and services available to U.S. individuals, to industry and 
to Government. If U.S. consumers were to have 10 to 15 per cent less in the way 
of products to enjoy, either output would have to drop drastically or net ex- 
ports would need to rise to a level of about $25,000,000,000. 








Now to see what actually is the outlook: 

Exports in 1948, if all requests of Europe are granted, are estimated at 
$18,100,000,000. That's the official estimate for goods and services. 

Exports, if advice of President's committee on foreign aid is followed, 
will be about $17,100,000,000. That again is for goods and services together. 

Imports of goods and services are set at $8,200,000,000. 

Net exports, the excess of goods and services flowing out over those that 
come in, thus would range from $8,900,000,000 to $9,900,000,000. 

In reality, that export drain is less than it was in first half of 1947. 
It is likely to be less than the lowest official estimate after Congress has had 
its say on the amount of aid to be extended. It suggests that a larger volume 
of goods and services will be available to U.S. consumers in 1948 than in 1947, 
even if 1948 production is not higher than 1947 production. It is a situation 
far different from that being pictured by some high officials. 

Exports, as a matter of fact, are in a declining trend at this time and 
will probably continue in a declining trend through first quarter, 1948. 





What the figures say, in effect, is this: 

More of most things can be available to consumers in 1948 than in 1947. 

Inflation forces need not be as strong next year as they were this. 

Shortages, if intensified in fields other than foodstuffs, where drought is 
a factor, will probably be artificially induced by scare techniques. 

Tight controls, price control, credit control, rationing, allocations, will 
be no more necessary in 1948 than in 1947 unless there is a developing scramble 
for goods that grows out of the officially created shortage scare. 

Effect of this scare already is apparent in inventory buying. There is a 
rapid growth in inventories of U.S. business and industry after a period o* 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


leveling off. Inventory accumulation is at the rate of nearly $1,000,000,000 a 
month, a rate higher than the total net exports of goods and services. This 
trend toward accumulation or hoarding of goods, again caused by shortage fears 
stirred up officially, is likely to be more of a.factor in forcing return of 
Government control over details of business policy than is foreign aid. 


Controls will be restored by Congress only under great pressure. 

Rationing, as of the present, is highly improbable. 

Allocation power, even limited to steel, is less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Price control is very unlikely. Control of prices, if by chance it is put 
back in 1948, would include a formula providing wide flexibility in adding any 
increase in costs to the price. Labor would not again be given the chance to 
force up wages at the expense of normal margins of profit. 

Wage control, salary control, is a very remote possibility. 

Export controls, of course, will be extended and strengthened. Congress 
will want a tight rein on the flow of geods abroad, particularly where black- 
market prices are tending to pull scarce materials into nonessential use. 

Bankers are very unlikely to face more control over ordinary lending. It 
is probable, though, that Regulation W will come back on installment credit. 

Congress is inclined to view added controls over business with jaundiced 
eye. That is why it will take a runaway-type inflation to get Congress to give 
the Administration the powers it wants. An inflation of that kind can either be 
talked up or down, just as a scare of the type that caused bank runs can be 
talked up or down. At the moment, the official line is to talk up the scare, to 
encourage the sort of run on goods that could force return of controls. 














If, by chance, Congress does restore power to allocate materials: 

Utility models will be forced back in refrigerators, washing machines, 
other consumer durables. Some gadgets will be barred. 

Automobile output probably will be limited to 1947 average levels. 

Toys, metal cans, juke boxes, other so-called nonessential products will be 
denied steel or be strictly limited in the amount they can have. 

Building again will come under control. Commercial building would face 
restriction. So would some categories of industrial building. 

However, controls of this type are not now a probability. Instead, it is 
likely that emphasis will be placed upon a greater measure of voluntary use of 
controls by basic industries themselves. The fear of formal controls by Gov- 
ernment will be expected to lead to careful distribution of supplies. 











Wage increases, third round, won't be stopped by any prospective control. 

Wage rates in basic industries are due to rise 10 to 15 cents. 

Wage pattern set in textiles, later in steel, autos, other industries, 
will influence the scale of wages for almost all employers. 

Wage raises may be somewhat less, due to threat of controls, than they 
would have been if no threat of price control had been raised. The idea of re- 
stored controls grew out of an official fear that the steel industry would give 
a large wage increase to steelworkers and then push prices higher to take up the 
effect of the increase. 

Steelworkers, however, cannot strike over wages until 1949. Thus, increases 
in this pattern-setting industry may be lower than otherwise. 














Tax-cut prospect is tangled in the inflation-control prospect. 

Any tax reduction on 1948 incomes, as we've said, will be vetoed. 

Tax cutting on a modest scale is likely to get approval by Congress. It is 
no more than a 50-50 prospect, however, that a veto can be overridden. 

It is not wise to base plans on the idea of a 1948 tax cut. 

Corporation taxes, other taxes than those on individual incomes will not be 
affected by any prospective action, effective on 1948 incomes. 
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Do YOU know where all 


the babies come from? 


One baby is worth $84 the first year to any retail druggist. And 
that’s only the beginning! That’s why you'll find so many of 
the big volume drug stores in farm trading towns today. Farm 
families are bigger. For instance, there are 39% more children in 
our families than in urban-magazine families. Farm folks have the 
money to spend to bring them up right—by recent reports, 30 BILLION 
DOLLARS CASH INCOME THIS YEAR. Any way you look at it, 
it’s a big market, worth cultivating. And farm magazine subscribers 
are the better customers of your own best retailers. We're BIGGEST 
in the country—according to Starch the 4th largest family magazine 
audience in the United States—and even we don’t reach them all. 
We'll gladly show you the facts on farm families, babies and home- 
keeper readership. Just give us a call—we'll trot them over. 


Karm Journal 
BIGGEST —in the country 


READ IN 2,650,000 HOMES 


FARM JOURNAL INCORPORATED 


also publishers of PATHFINDER 
— America’s 2nd Largest news magazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON e PRESIDENT 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Consumers are still spending freely 
as industrial production returns to 
the March peak. 

Retail-store sales rose to a rate of 
$112,300,000,000 per year in October, 
a new record slightly above Septem- 
ber and 12 per cent above a year ago. 

Food-store sales were $29,700,000,000, 
a new record 5 per cent above Sep- 
tember and 16 per cent above a year 
ago. Higher prices add to sales. 

Food costs, however, are cutting into 
sales of other soft goods. 

Apparel-store sales dropped to $9,- 
300,000,000, down 6 per cent from 
September but still 3 per cent above 
a year ago. 

General-merchandise-store _ sales 
dropped to $15,800,000,000, down 3 
per cent from the September record 
but 9 per cent above a year ago. 

Auto-store sales rose to $10,900,000,- 
000, a new record. Their rise about 
offset declines in building materials, 
home furnishings and jewelry. 

Volume of goods sold is apparently 
about the same as a year ago. Retail 
prices on official indexes are up about 
10 per cent. Dollar sales are up 12 
per cent. A switch, however, has been 
made by many consumers to goods 
of cheaper kind or grade. Food is an 
example. Actual food sales in dollars 
have risen 28 per cent since January, 
1946, while the index of food prices 
has risen 43 per cent. Volume of food 
sold apparently fell sharply. Yet, by 
purchasing cheaper kinds of food, 
consumers may have maintained the 
physical quantity of food bought. 

Basement-store sales in department 
stores are a straw in the wind—20 





Purchasing Value 
Of Consumer’s Dollar Since 1940 
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per cent above a year ago; main- 
store sales are up only 8 per cent. 

The dollar steadily loses in buying 
power. 

Purchasing value of the consumer’s 
dollar, shown in the top chart, is only 
61 cents, considering the 1940 dollar 
as worth 100 cents. This reflects the 
rise in cost of living. 

The food dollar reflecting the increase 
in food cost since 1940, has dropped 
to 47.5 cents in purchasing value. 

The rent dollar is still worth 92 cents, 
but is now rapidly losing value. 

Sensitive-commodity prices __fore- 
shadow further loss in purchasing 
value of the dollar. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 28-commodity index 


hit a new high of 357.8 on November 
24. Between November 22 and 26, 
steers rose to $29.50 per hundred 
pounds, up $1.75. Wheat rose to 
$3.05 at Kansas City, up 6 cents. 

Production is pushing toward a new 
peacetime record. 

Factory output rose to 199.3 on The 
United States News indicator for the 
week ended November 22. That com- 
pares with 194.5 the previous week, 
195 in October and 198 in March. 

Auto output rose to 111,228, a postwar 
record. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
Nov. 29 were at 96.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 97 the previous week. 

Industrial output, including mines 
and oil wells as well as factories, rose 
to 189 in October on the Federal Re- 
serve index, up from 176 in July 
and 186 in September, but still 1 
point below the March peak of 190. 

Rates for October are as follows on 
Federal Reserve indexes: 


October March 
Industrial production 189 190 
Factory output 195 198 
Durable 222 225 
Nondurable 173 175 
Minerals 154 148 


Construction is still rising. 

Value of new construction in Novem- 
ber rose 2 per cent from October. 
Contract awards in October were 22 
per cent above September and 88 per 

cent above a year ago. 

Output of industry, though back to the 
March peak, is being absorbed at 
higher prices by a rise in total dollars 
spent by consumers and _ business. 
Capacity output is still not enough 
to meet present demand. 
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Minnesota Valley Canning Company, 
Sueur, Minnesota. Architect: The Austin Co., 
Chicago. 


Thermopane in Visual Front of Kohl’s 
Fine Foods, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Archi- 
tect: Walter F. Liebert, Milwaukee. 


QaTROIT 
STE Laie 


Detroit Steel Corporation. Architect: O'Dell, 
Hewlett & Luckenbach. 


library of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Architect: Eliel Saarinen, Detroit. 


Offices of Architects A. Epstein & Sons, Inc, 
cago, have continuous fenestration. 


Coca-Cola Bottling 
Plant, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


“THEY CHOSE 


These eight buildings are evidence that business men in every 
industry recognize Thermopane’s superior insulating value. Thermo- 
pane reduces heat losses—cuts sound transmission. It lessens the 
load on air conditioning systems, minimizes condensation on glass, 
assures greater year-round comfort. Thermopane is available now 
in over 60 standard sizes. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
96127 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Business Institute, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
Architect: Ebling & 
Plunket, Milwaukee. 





Johnson & Johnson. 
Cranford,New Jersey. 
Architect: Ballinger 
Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

















‘Crisis’ Strategy of Democrats... Secretary Krug 
To Resign? ... Mr. Snyder's No-Tax-Cut Campaign 


Mr. Truman, in effect, is saying to 
General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower: “Here’s your hat, what’s your 
hurry?” The President gave a little 
nudge to hurry departure of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army when he named 
Gen. Omar Bradley as his successor. 


kik: ok 


The White House group is more and 
more coming around to the view that 
Mr. Truman in 1948 will have to beat 
General Eisenhower in the presiden- 
tial election. 


xk *& 


President Truman is basing 1948 po- 
litical strategy on a “crisis” founda- 
tion. Ever since 1932, the President’s 
party either has ridden to power or 
held power with a “crisis” appeal to 
voters. In 1946, when the emphasis 
was upon a return to “normalcy,” the 
party took a licking. 


Kok o* 


J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
is expected to resign from the Cabinet 
early in 1948 to make way for a shuf- 
fle designed to help the President’s 
political prospects in the West. 


x *k *& 


Leon Keyserling, one of three mem- 
bers of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, is coming to the 
fore as a ghost writer for Mr. Tru- 
man. Clark Clifford, who has served 
as top-ranking ghost writer, does not 
find himself at home in dealing with 
complicated economic subjects that 
now take on political importance. 


x * * 


Senator Homer Ferguson, of Mich- 
igan, 1s to take over as chairman from 
Senator Owen Brewster, of Maine, 
when the Senate’s War Investigating 
Committee is given a new lease of life 
early in 1948. 


x &® & 


Pay dirt turned up in the investiga- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Bennett Meyers of 
the Army Air Forces is tending to get 
investigating committees of Congress 
all steamed up over potentialities in 


60 
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a broad inquiry into military spend- 
ing during the war. Air Forces insisted 
upon doing their own wartime buying 
and picked General Meyers as No. 2 
man for that job. Other services were 
not involved. 


Kk 


Gen. Omar Bradley, when he takes 
over as Army Chief of Staff, will find 
himself in the middle of a battle be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy for 
a major share of money and power. 
It was this battle that irritated Gen- 
eral Eisenhower into a dislike for his 
job as Chief of Staff and into a de- 
sire to step out. 


xk * & 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is up against the antitrust laws 
in his effort to get industry to agree 
on a voluntary system of allocations 
for steel and other scarce commodi- 
ties. If industry gets together to plan 
distribution, it stands a chance of be- 
ing haled into court for criminal con- 
spiracy to violate the law. 


x k * 


President Truman did not even con- 
sult some of his key Cabinet members 
before proposing that price control 
and rationing, along with wage con- 
trol, be revived. The decision to ask 
for these powers was made by the 
President’s “kitchen cabinet’ as part 
of longer-range political strategy. 


x *k * 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
leader, is causing some embarrass- 
ment to the White House by press- 
ing for details of control plans that 
hadn’t been thought out when idea 
of their revival was advanced. White 
House planners are having to impro- 
vise as they go along. 


x *® & 


Robert M. La Follette, former Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, remains No. 1 on 
the list of those favored by the Presi- 
dent to direct the long-range U.S. 
program of foreign aid. Pressure is 
building up, however, in the New 
York wing of presidential advisers for 














selection of Lewis Douglas, Ambassa. 
dor to Britain, as top man. 






Ke X 





Tom Dewey, New York’s Governo 
in suggesting aid for China was ng 
fully aware that George Marshal 
U.S. Secretary of State, already hag 
asked Congress to put up $240,000. 
000 a year for that aid. Dollars fo 
China, put up in large quantities ig 
the past, have had a way of disap. 
pearing without trace. Surplus prop. 
erty, also made available to China in 
large quantities, gives the impression 
of melting away. 














x * 





State Secretary Marshall, in shaping 
China policy, remembers the substan 
tial number of divisions of Chines 
troops that U.S. armed, trained ang} 
supplied only two years ago and that 
now have disintegrated. General Mar- 
shall, as Staff Chief during the war, 
made great efforts at heavy cost to 
build up Chinese strength. 


xk * 


Russia’s V. M. Molotov will need to 
show a readiness to do business on 
peace-treaty making by Christmas o 
the latest conference of foreign minis- 
ters will break up. This is Russia¥ 
last chance for a long period to comé 
to terms on Germany and Austria. 
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xk * 


John Snyder, U.S. Treasury Secte- 

tary, is getting the job of selling bus 
nessmen on the idea that they should 

give up an interest in tax reduction at 

least until 1949. He is not able to te- A 
port much progress in his job. 


x *k * 


Where military commanders in wa 
time were constantly pressing fo 
more power to direct the lives of civil 
ians, now the diplomats in time d 
cold war are doing the same thing 
Diplomats are taking the line in thet 
propaganda that Government mi 
take a tight hold on everything & 
cause the diplomatic negotiators nee 
to be able to back up their plans Wi 
every resource this country posses 


THE UNITED STATES 


NEW. 








